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Aeousti-Celotex Subdues Noise - Creates 


an Atmosphere of Quiet and Concentration 


The need for sound absorption 
and acoustical correction in schools 
is generally acknowledged by lead- 
ing educational authorities. To 
quote one: 


“Distractions are a hindrance to 
the learning process. . . quiet is 
needed ... without doubt, quiet- 
ing material installed in rooms 
where modern educational proc- 
ess is in Operation, is essential 
equipment.” 


Acousti-Celotex when installed on 
ceilings of corridors, class rooms, 
typing rooms and lecture rooms 
provides an atmosphere of quiet 
and concentration. Under such 


favorable conditions instructors find 
teaching easier and pupils show 
more rapid progress. 


In auditoriums, assembly halls, and 
music rooms, Acousti-Celotex is an 
effective aid to clearer hearing. 
Consequently, subject matter is 
given receptive attention, behavior 
is more orderly and quiet. It is 
natural that quiet surroundings in- 
vite discipline and good conduct. 


Acousti-Celotex is permanent, eas- 
ily installed and inexpensive. It may 
be applied over present ceilings in 
a wide variety of pleasing patterns 
and designs. Patented perforations 
441 to the square foot) allow ac- 








Whether this gentleman is vigorously 
tuning up or following his score, both 
he and his audience need Acousti- 
Celotex. No departments need it more 
than auditoriums and music rooms. 





cess of sound waves to the inner 
absorbent material, permitting 
painting and repainting without 
loss of acoustical efficiency. 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Absorbing 
Tiles come in four types covering 
the entire range of sound absorp- 
tion needed on practically any 
quieting job. 

Consult your local Acousti-Celotex 
engineer for further information 
or write direct. 


Clearer speech, easier hearing, better dis- 
cipline are the benefits gained by installing 
Acousti-Celotex on the Auditorium ceiling 
of Hawthorne High School, Hawthorne, 
N. J. Fanning and Shaw, Architects. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, 919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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= CUTTING 
MAINTENANCE COST 


We mean that with Seal-O-San on your floor, you eliminate 
the time and labor needed for expensive scrubbing. 

We mean that a Seal-O-San floor requires only an occasional 
mopping with a damp mop to keep it clean. 

We mean that Seal-O-San, because it resists alkali, alcohol, 
soap and other chemicals, /asts longer than varnish or other 
finishes, and therefore saves frequent refinishing. 

That is why 3000 schools have Seal-O-San floors today. This 
beautiful, soil-proof finish, that is so easy to apply and so 
inexpensive to maintain, gives them savings of 50 “, and more. 
Let Seal-O-San show you the way to rea/ savings. Used on all 
your floors, it will eliminate costly up-keep and will give you 
finer-looking and cleaner floors than you have ever had before. 


The HUNTINGTON egg LABORATORIES Inc. 


HUNTINGTON ~=—™ INDIANA 
TORONTO, ONT. 72-76 Duchess SF. . 999 S logan Sj OENVER, COLO 


SEAL-O-SAN | 


WE PERFECT FINISH FOR SCHOOL ROOM FLOORS 
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We also manufacture a complete line 
of Deodorants, Floor Soaps, Waxes, 
Disinfectants, Liquid Toilet Soaps, 
Insecticides and Plumbing Cleansers. 


THE OLD WAY 











IN SCHOOLS EQUIPPED WITH A-S-E LOCKERS 
— LOCKER COSTS ARE LOW 


From the heavy frame of angle steel that retains its true- 
ness and tightness—to the Sag-proof hinges—A-S-E 
Lockers are built to give long years of trouble-free 
service. And that means low maintenance and replace- 
ment costs. The many schools that have used A-S-E 
Lockers for years are evidence of this fact. Send today 
for the latest catalog C-29 showing the complete line. 


All-Steel-Equip Co., Inc. 
section of four) 605 John St. MM Aurora, IIL 


Suitable for gymnasium 
use. 
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LLoyD N. RAHN, superintendent of schools, Lisbon, Iowa, reports 
on a study of the Iowa statewide achievement testing program. 
He finds that the tests record real learning and not just momen- 
tary attainment reached through cramming. 
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point of a school superintendent are brought up by KARL E. Gay- 
LORD, superintendent of Lincoln Township Consolidated Schools, 
Zearing, Iowa. 
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WILLIAM G. CARR, director of the research division, National 
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biennial survey of salaries paid city school employees. He finds 
a slight tendency toward restoration of salary cuts. 


Recreational Reading in Junior High School............. 


Complete freedom in choice of books was offered pupils in this 
Detroit experiment described by FLORENCE CLEARY, librarian of 
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what they read came as a surprise to teachers and librarians. 
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Side Glances— 


Pror. Philip W. L. 
Cox of New York University spent 
the greater part of a year studying 
school systems in countries under dic- 
tatorships. Since Italy’s experiment is 
of longest standing, Professor Cox has 
chosen to discuss the influence of the 
Mussolini government on the youth of 
the land. His article, “Italian Schools 
Under Fascism,” will be a feature of 


the August issue. 
V V HEN teachers 


have a part in its administration, the 
school is a happier place for them and 
for the pupils, thinks Principal L. R. 
Johnston of Hawthorne High School, 
Hawthorne, N. J. He will tell school 
executives in the next issue workable 
ways of utilizing teacher initiative for 
the teacher’s own development as well 
as for the school’s advantage. 


Scmurits tell 
the farmers the effect of feeding cod 
liver oil to baby chicks and cottonseed 
oil to swine. Why can’t they tell the 
poor teacher the effect of feeding alco- 
hol to the human being? Principal 
J. B. Buckler of the township high 
school, Casey, Ill., puts this question 
rather tartly in an article for the Au- 
gust number. He is tired of organized 
propaganda and emotional appeals and 
would like some honest facts to present 
to his pupils. Moreover, he thinks that 
the federal government, which has de- 
creed both complete freedom in the 
use of alcoholic liquors and complete 
prohibition of their use, with unsatis- 
factory results in each case, should 
carry on the scientific study. 


Aputr education 
is the theme of the hour, but we hear 
chiefly of its developments in metro- 
politan school systems. This makes 
the more interesting the account of an 
evening school experiment in rural 
New York State, to be described by 
Principal E. A. Frier, Jr., of the King 
Ferry Central School in the August 
number. 
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A PROFESSOR of 
education at the University of North 
Dakota, A. V. Overn, will outline in 
the next issue a statewide pay-as-you- 
go policy for taking care of local schoo! 
building costs. 


S ELDOM is a 
schoolhouse erected without extra 
costs. In some instances these costs 
have exceeded by 10 per cent the total 
of the original contracts. Frank M. 
Misner, one time fellow in educational 
administration at Teachers College, 
lists some causes of these extra costs 
in an article for August. A little extra 
planning, if conducted by experts, will 
prevent most of them, and school offi- 
cials will do well to anticipate the com- 
monest mistakes and thus avoid them. 


Irs dress parade, 
and sweeping behind the band come 
ranks of smart cadets. Those stiff 
white ducks or the light colored mili- 
tary woolens are heavy items of ex- 
pense when it comes to laundry and 
dry cleaning. Culver Military Acad- 
emy, in 1931, built its own laundry 
and also equipped a dry cleaning piant. 
Earle Hitch will next month tell the 
story of the savings thus effected. 


N. E. VILES is to 


continue his fire prevention and insur- 
ance series in the August and Sep- 
tember numbers. The second article 
of this practical series is entitled 
“Sources of Penalties in Fire Insur- 
ance.” Most schools could save a sub- 
stantial sum in insurance premiums 
by following his suggestions. 


I N order to provide 
readers with more news, and stil! 
more news, in each issue, The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS begins its new volume 
this month with a condensation that is 
both typographical and editorial. All 
news material is now being set with less 
space between the lines. A new subdi- 
vision of News in Review is being in- 
troduced under the title, “Regional 
News.” Here are grouped numerous 


age. 
always received with gratitude. 


Students Evaluate Their College Teachers............... 


Professors and instructors at lowa State College became better 
teachers after they studied the ratings given them by their stu- 
dents. J. A. STARRAK, an associate professor, describes the rating 
scale worked out for student use. 


A California Argument for Federal Aid................. 


The most cosmopolitan of all the states is interested in the brand 
of education being dispensed in all other states, because most of 
its residents are born and educated elsewhere. WALTER CROSBY 
EELLS, professor of education, Stanford University, presents a 
heavily dotted map and interesting statistics about the drift 
toward California. 


Delaware’s Experiment in State Finance................ 
J. MAYES HUDNALL, principal, Marshallton Junior High School, 
Marshallton, Del., tells of that state’s $10,000,000 school building 
program, its maintenance of teachers’ salaries and its higher 
standards for rural schools, following the adoption of a perma- 
nent policy of state financing and control. 


Grade Teachers Are Not Qualified to Handle Handicapped 
EE Es nn 5 a:5.0% 6 dod ce re aweceas ewan 


So thinks J. E. WALLACE WALLIN, department of public instruc- 
tion, Wilmington, Del. Since classroom teachers must carry most 
of the load, he believes that special training in this field must be 
required of them. He asks that persons of outstanding ability 
fit themselves to train these teachers. 


CC, ob ek as itbkeinth ad Rade eee hae 


WILLIAM MCANDREW dispenses his philosophy on life, teaching 
and supervision in pointed paragraphs. 


SECTION II — THE SCHOOL PLANT 
English High School, Lynn, Mass...................000- 


Full page illustration of auditorium entrance of school structure 
designed by SANBORN AND WEED, architects, Lynn, Mass. 


Yesterday’s Elementary School Becomes Today’s Junior 
High 
JULIUS E. WARREN, superintendent of schools, and HAYDN PEAR- 
SON, principal of Bigelow School, Newton, Mass., are joint au- 
thors of an article describing the remodeling and modernization 

of a thirty-five-year-old structure. 


I oo dee aber e eee Ok eke e% 
A. C. LAMBERT, professor of school administration, Brigham 
a University, Provo, Utah, reports a study of the time con- 
sumed in travel by pupils in a grade school. 
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Protection Is Needed Against Fire Loss................. 


The first of a series of four articles on fire prevention and fire 
protection. This and two others are by N. E. VILEs of the state 
department of education, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Opportunities for food contamination are now greater than ever 
before, says JEAN BROADHURST, professor in bacteriology, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Miss Broadhurst lists for 
school lunchroom managers certain disease-causing possibilities 
in food preparation and handling. 


Radio System Within Reach of Any School............... 


DONALD RANDALL of the Hamtramck public schools in Michigan 
relates how, through a local engineer and student help, a success- 
ful radio installation was made for one-sixth of the original 


estimate. 
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FAIRHURST SGHOOL WARDROBES 


AND folding 
WALLS 


Gymnasium, Yale University. Architect, John Russell Pope. 





Also Q.C. f= Fairhurst folding walls. Lock rigidly into place. 


May be furnished with black boards and continuous chalk rail. 


Fairhurst Wardrobes care for more pupils than do other ward- 
robes of equal dimensions. All parts subject to stress are amply 
rugged. In the open position the doors are entirely out of the way 
at the ends of each compartment. The doors pivot, there are no 
rollers or wheels, no track or slots on the floor. The operation is 
simple, smooth, and quiet. The interior arrangement remains un- 
changed, and aisles and interiors are free from obstructions 
whether the doors are opened or closed. Sagging of floors does not 
affect operation of doors in any way. All wardrobes furnished 


complete in wood or metal, including hooks and hangers. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. * TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 
Please send me data on Q.C.f) Fairhurst School Wardrobes and folding walls. 
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For all Disinfecting and 
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Crane Flushing Valves 


F WATER Crane’s proving groundis anexcellently equipped 





and expertly staffed series of testing labora- 


tories. Crane’s performance ground is the world. 





In every corner of it, Crane valves, fittings and 





plumbing and heating materials, daily demon- 


—Y 


Sectional view of Crane No. C 13270 Strate the quality of the engineering, materials, 


GUARDIAN Vacuum Breaker. Guardian 
" Vacuum Breakers can be fitted to any flush 
valve; will prevent back siphonage and will 
function satisfactorily on any closet bowl. 





and manufacture which go into them. 


Crane No. C 13002-A ALPHA 


Among scores of other buildings equipped 
Water Controlled Exposed 


with Crane Flushing Valves, two striking per- Direct Line Flushing Valve. 
formance grounds are Harvard University, where 
900 Crane Flushing Valves are in operation, 
and such schools as the Irvington Grade School 
at Portland, Ore., where 52 Crane Flushing 
Valves are installed. Mechanically dependable, 
uncomplicated, and neat in appearance, these 


valves do their work well and have earned the 





enthusiastic acclaim of maintenance men where- 
Crane No. C 12901 DELTA Water Con- 
trolled Flushing Valve with GUARDIAN ever they are used. 

Vacuum Breaker. - 


CRANE PLUMBING AND 
HEATING MATERIALS 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ¢ NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH ST. 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities : 


Crane No. C13119 BETA Water 
Controlled Flushing Valve. 
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NUMBER 1 


Looking Forward . . . 


RIGINATED hastily by the present admin- 
istration as a work relief project, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps sprang quickly into 
being under the administrative control of the 
United States Army. Since the conservation work 
involved was technical, forestry and conservation 
specialists were immediately added to provide es- 
sential services. Somewhat later authorities dis- 
covered that this project also involved education 
and social problems. Personnel was gradually pro- 
vided to meet these problems. 

While the work program and the administration 
of these camps may have proceeded efficiently little 
that is favorable can be said for the educational 
work. Possibly this condition was the result of a 
series of factors that combined to produce an un- 
satisfactory outcome. 

Uncertainty of policy or permanence of the work 
was partly responsible. Uncertainty has played a 
large part in the absence of suitable educational 
equipment and supplies and in the attitude of 
administrative officers to the educational program. 
The social ineptitude of the general administrative 
head and his apparent inability to see the entire 
problem cannot be overlooked in any appraisal of 
camp work. Although administration of the edu- 
cational activities was theoretically under the di- 
rection of the commissioner of education, in prac- 
tice the camp educational directors were completely 
under the control of the commanding officers, many 
of whom by training and attitude were unfitted 
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Need for a CCC Policy... Lunch- 
room Hygiene... The Union Move- 


ment Grows... Independence Is 


Essential . . . Interesting Reports 
... Third Yearbook of School Law 


to administer an educational program. The sched- 
ule of work that completely filled the working day 
left little opportunity for educational work save 
under physical conditions of poor lighting, furni- 
ture, tools and supplies. The educational personnel 
did not represent many outstanding and able indi- 
viduals trained to understand and cope with the 
unusual problems involved. Taking a broad over- 
view of the entire field, it is difficult to place the 
entire blame for inadequacy definitely in any single 
sector. All conditions and divisions of personnel 
must bear a proportionate share. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps camps are en 
tering upon a new phase. Their support has been 
greatly extended and their number heavily in 
creased. Economic conditions and conservatior 
needs indicate that these camps will continue as 
part of our national program regardless of change 
in federal administration. It is definitely time to 
consider the establishment of a long time policy 
concerning both purpose and operation. 

There are three clear-cut choices and several 
possible policy combinations. The army has already 








expressed a desire to use these camps as a base for 
the training of large reserve forces. Acceptance 
of this policy may be the first step toward a manda- 
tory military training program and should there- 
fore be given most serious consideration. The 
second choice is to make these camps purely con- 
servation stations and a definite part of the techni- 
cal conservation service. The third choice is to re- 
gard the camps as a pure extension of the public 
school system and consider them primarily as 
schools for citizenship with immediate emphasis 
on practical public service. 


The choice of a multiple objectives program, 
representing neither extreme, is a more acceptable 
solution. These camps may be considered as social 
conservation stations where certain segments of 
the youth between the ages of 18 and 24 years may 
spend from one to two years in a self-supporting 
program of work, study and recreation. A bal- 
anced schedule of four hours provided each day 
for work, for education and for play would bring 
all these objectives into a more harmonious rela- 
tionship. The administration of the camp might 
then be under a committee of three, including the 
directors of conservation, education and recrea- 
tion. The director of conservation would be chair- 
man. Administrative coordination of these essen- 
tial activities would materially assist in prevention 
or dislocation of schedules in favor of any specific 
activity. Democratic administration is essential 
for the preparation of these young men for prac- 
tical citizenship. 

With the adoption of a permanent policy it would 
be possible to make definite provisions for perma- 
nent quarters and for essential equipment for all 
purposes of community living. There is little of 
educational or social value in attempting to repro- 
duce the crudities of the frontier lumber camp. 
Permanent location of base camps will make such 
development possible. Branch or overnight camps 
may be of an entirely different character. Edu- 
cational personnel for these camps should be chosen 
by the state department of public instruction in 
each case in terms of the regular standards for 
such personnel in addition to special qualities re- 
quired for this work. Supervision of the instruc- 
tional program should be under the joint direction 
of the state and the federal government. 


One of the obvious weak- 
nesses in our public schools 
is the wide gap between the- 
ory and practice. Principal 
and teacher may teach and 
preach one thing but their application of such 
teaching to routine everyday practices rarely ap- 
pears to be given a thought. An obvious and ex- 
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ceedingly important illustration is the washing of 
hands and face before entering the cafeteria for 
daily lunch. Administrators and teachers agree 
unanimously upon the desirability of careful wash- 
ing before touching food as an obvious health neces- 
sity. They also provide for the teaching of these 
health habits in hygiene. Yet the actual washing 
of hands before touching food is usually ignored 
in practice. 

When questioned, the principal in older build- 
ings regrets the lack of washing facilities. Some- 
how or other these essential sanitary facilities are 
hard to secure. The public is not conscious of their 
absence. In newer plans each toilet is generally 
provided with an adequate ratio of washing bowls 
and these are presumed to be used. Actual study 
of use shows that in many cases the school does not 
furnish hot water or sufficient soap or towels. Cus- 
todian service in these washrooms is slack owing 
to poor supervision, inadequate budgets and the 
still obvious political aspects of custodial service. 
As a result the average child, who visits a toilet 
from three to six times a day, does not wash his 
hands adequately. 

In other buildings, where sanitaries are well 
equipped with all essential washing facilities and 
supplies, the children seldom get near them before 
entering the cafeteria. Administrative routine 
sends the average group directly from homeroom 
or class into the lunchroom. The average time 
allowed in secondary schools for eating is twenty 
minutes. Three shifts are run per hour. 

Judging from observation, it makes little dif- 
ference, on the average, whether the building is 
adequately equipped with washrooms so far as the 
effect upon the children is concerned. In one build- 
ing studied the children went directly from a hy- 
giene class, where emphasis had been placed on 
personal cleanliness before meals, to the lunchroom 
in a group carefully supervised to see that no one 
left the line for any purpose. After four periods 
in class, there was not a clean hand in the group. 

Apparently, administrative practice and the 
time element are the important factors. It does 
not seem to affect the situation even if washrooms 
are provided at proper intervals. Mass marching 
to the lunchroom and the short time involved do 
not permit much individual loitering or breaking 
of the lockstep. It is therefore probable that some 
other means should be provided which may be bet- 
ter adjusted to administrative requirements. | 

One of the most recent suggestions that appears 
to have merit is the development of mass washing 
areas, proportionate in amount to the lunchroom 
capacity, adjacent to or in conjunction with the 
school cafeteria. By use of specialized equipment 
it would be possible to pass the room capacity 
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through this washing unit within a five-minute 
period. A plan of this type would require addi- 
tional space, would entail considerable expenditure 
for plumbing and washing equipment and could 
only show a maximum of ninety minutes’ use dur- 
ing an entire day. In light of current practice, 
however, it appears to be a reasonable development 
for a most essential but grossly neglected hygiene 
activity. 


The union movement among 
classroom teachers grows 
apace. Stimulated by condi- 
tions arising out of the de- 
pression, Secretary Florence 
Curtis Hanson of the American Federation of 
Teachers reports a total increase of 138 chartered 
locals between June, 1933, and April, 1935, the 
largest gain during any period in the history of 
this movement. The active membership is well 
over 10,000, forming an aggressive nucleus for 
protecting the interests of the classroom teacher. 
Gains during this period are spread from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific with California and the 
Northwest states appearing actively for the first 
time. The movement developed because of the in- 
adequacy of the conventional state and national 
professional organizations. It will continue until 
these organizations are so planned and operated 
that they serve the real needs of the profession. 


A Protest 


Movement 


So long as the democratic 
form of social organization 
exists in this country the non- 
public school in its sectarian 
and nonsectarian aspects has 
a definite place in our educational plan from the 
elementary schools through the university. Its pri- 
mary purpose should be to furnish agencies to 
which parents may turn for the training of their 
children if they do not approve of administration, 
methodology or activity in the public schools. Since 
the nonpublic institution has theoretically at least 
a greater amount of freedom and flexibility, one 
of its definite purposes is trail blazing and opening 
new frontiers. 

In order to fulfill its function the nonpublic 
school must be as completely independent of state 
or federal control as is compatible with the social 
safety of the state. While in the very nature of 
things it cannot be wholly independent of control, 
any degree of subservience will tend to nullify its 
basic reason for existence. The numerous friends 
of nonpublic educational agencies are therefore 
considerably disturbed and dismayed over the obvi- 
ous attempts of many different kinds of nonpublic 
educational institutions to seek fiscal aid from 
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either the state or federal governments on the plea 
of difficulties arising out of the depression. 

Apart from the question of legality with respect 
to the diversion of public monies to nonpublic in- 
stitutions, a greater danger accrues to the institu- 
tion itself. It is improbable that general public sup- 
port would be given to a minority interest without 
requiring in return a degree of subservience that 
would be destructive of the ends which the inde- 
pendent schools should serve. There is much more 
involved in this matter of public subvention than 
appears immediately upon the surface. For these 
reasons the people in complete sympathy with non- 
public activity are hopeful that far-seeing leader- 
ship will sense the danger and eliminate these 
movements before they have progressed too far. 


Sensing the value of reports 
of unusual merit to both 
board of education and com- 
munity, public school execu- 
tives are beginning to pay 
more attention to style, quality, illustration and 
length. Among those recently received and read 
as unusually effective are Dr. Milton C. Potter's 
“Financing the (Milwaukee) Schools, 1934,” and 
Dr. David E. Weglein’s new series of monographs 
entitled “Facts About the Baltimore Public 
Schools.” The first is a condensed interpretation 
of the entire school system in forty-four pages of 
pungent narrative and diagrammatic and pictorial 
illustration. The second group includes pictorial 
presentation with a minimum of writing — just 
enough to present dynamically the complete idea. 
A third type, developing the technique of the inside 
continuing survey, are those prepared by Super- 
vising Principal H. W. McCormick of the Copiague 
Union District, Long Island, N. Y. 


School Reports 
Are Improved 


Despite the difficulties under- 
Significant lying publication that are due 
= to the depression, Dr. M. M. 

1 934 Decisions Chambers has completed and 
made available to public 

school administrators “The Third Yearbook of 
School Law, 1935.” A summary of the decisions of 
the higher courts in all states in cases involving 
school law reported during 1934 is presented in 
narrative form by fourteen authorities in this field. 
These volumes represent needed reporting in a 
much neglected field. They are one of the few 
means by which boards of education, superintend- 
ents and school board attorneys may quickly secure 
a summary of vital decisions. Complete sets of 
these yearbooks will be valuable in future years. 
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| as take a glimpse into the poet. 
studio at E. Morris Cox Elementa:; 
School, Oakland, Calif. These are 
gifted children in the sixth grade en- 
rolled in special classes in creative writ- 
ing. The class meets several hours a 
week. Other classes are available in 
such special subjects as painting, draw- 
ing, sculpture, dancing, clay modeling, 
chorus, music appreciation, harmony, 
dramatics, story writing and science. 
Pupils who do not rate in the gifted 
group on tests of so-called general in- 
telligence but who have special abilities 
and who are doing satisfactory class 
work also attend these special classes. 


a. the center is a scene from “The 
Little Shepherd,” a production by pu- 
pils in special classes at the Fruitvale 
Elementary School, Oakland. Music, 
dramatic art and art are represented 
in this little nativity group of shep 
herds and the Star Child. At the imme- 
diate left are fifth and sixth graders 
from the Anthony Chabat Elementary 
School in the same city. They are 
bringing stories to life by means of 
puppets, the oldest actors in the world. 
Projects similar to these should be 
given consideration by those planning 
enrichment programs for the gifted. 
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Gifted Children in 





Elementary School 


sion for gifted children is comparatively 

recent and is as yet largely confined to the 
more progressive cities. Many schools that have 
elaborate programs for the education of dull and 
retarded pupils make no provision for gifted chil- 
dren. The reasons are fairly obvious. Defective 
children often have physical 
characteristics that call at- 
tention to their deficiencies, 
and parents object to the as- 
signment of their children 
to the same room in which 
these children are placed. 
The defective children who 
are normal in appearance are likely to cause trouble 
for the teacher, upset the routine of the school and, 
in self-defense, some provision is made for them. 
Dull and retarded pupils also are likely to become 
school problems, and pressure from parents and 
teachers usually results in adjustments being made. 

This situation does not exist with gifted chil- 
dren. There are exceptions but, in the main, these 
children conform well to school routine, do satis- 
factory classroom work, carry most of the special 
activities of the school and make teaching a pleas- 
ure. Consequently they are sadly mistreated. They 
are recognized only in those schools where objec- 
tive measures of intelligence and achievement are 
used, as without these tools teachers cannot select 
their most intelligent pupils. 

When they have been located, all too often the 
teacher, wishing to keep them in his room, makes 
himself believe by a process of rationalization that 
they would be better off with him than in an ad- 
vanced or a special class. In other cases, teachers 
and parents are confused by the hoary supersti- 
tions of social maladjustments, physical strain and 
other equally common delusions and will permit no 
adjustment to be made. As a result, the enthu- 
siasm of these children is dimmed and their spon- 
taneity lost by being compelled to listen to 
explanations which for them are unnecessary and 
to carry out assignments which furnish no ade- 
quate stimulus for their superior ability. 

Fortunately, there are many exceptions to the 
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A new provision for pupils 
who are exceptional 
By CHARLES C. GROVER 


conditions described in this rather pessimistic 
statement. In many progressive schools, an earnest 
attempt has been made to work out a satisfactory 
plan for the education of these pupils. Many spe- 
cial classes have been organized, and a large num- 
ber of well planned experiments have been carried 
out and reported upon in educational journals. 
Terman’s monumental 
work, “The Genetic Studies 
of Genius,” cleared away 
many of the myths con- 
nected with the problem and 
made experimentation 
much easier. It can no 
longer be truthfully said 
that gifted children are more sickly, nervous, tem- 
peramental or emotionally unstable than normal 
children. Neither can it be said that if they are 
given a reasonable amount of acceleration dire 
physical and social calamities will follow. 


Some excellent studies support the contention 
that the attitude of the people on this problem has 
changed in recent years. A recent unpublished 
study on “The Under-Age Student in College’ by 
Professor Noel Keys shows the mean age of the 
graduating classes at the University of California 
to have fallen in thirty years from 23.9 years to 
23.2 years. Annually, at this institution, more than 
180 freshmen enter at the age of sixteen or younger, 
and from 10 to 25 who are only fifteen. Comparing 
these under-age freshmen with a control group of 
normal age, Doctor Keys notes the following perti- 
nent facts: 


1. Boys who entered under sixteen and a half were only 
about two-thirds as likely to be members of social fraterni- 
ties as those who entered at seventeen and over. Girls who 
entered at this early age, however, had their full quota of 
sorority memberships. 

2. Boys who entered under sixteen and a half were only 
about two-thirds as likely to make a university athletic 
team. Girls who entered at this young age had their full 
quota of athletic memberships. 

3. The total number of student activities for the young- 
age group, both boys and girls, was greater than for the 
normal-age students. 

4. Girls who entered under sixteen and a half showei 
more than twice as many married by the age of twenty-five 
as was true of the normal-age group. 
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Tre Stamp Club holds its regular 
meeting at Crocker Highlands Elemen- 
tary School, Oakland. Not only is 
geographic knowledge a by-product of 
their philately but interest in design 
develops. One young collector of air 
mail issues is arranging his stamps in 
the form of an airplane. The alert 
faces of these children give evidence 
not only of superior intelligence but of 
genuine interest in the subject matter. 


cies music in Grades 5 and 6 — 
can you believe it? These gifted chil- 
dren at the Fruitvale Elementary 
School, Oakland, are composing songs. 
Both words and music are original. 
The titles are intriguing — “The Lone 
Dog,” “Falling Star,” “Politely.” An 
unnamed composition is dedicated “To 
My Mother.” At the lower left the 
pupils gifted in art are at work on 
drawing, painting and sculpture. These 
pupils are from the Anthony Chabat 
Elementary School. Some of the work 
shown indicates exceptional talent. 
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5. The great majority of students felt that the advis- 
ability of early entrance would depend on circumstances 
and the personality of the individual boy or girl, but the 
students who felt the advantages of early entrance out- 
weighed the disadvantages were more than twice as numer- 
ous as those who took the opposite view. The boys who 
entered at fifteen were the only group to vote against early 
entrance, whereas the girls at this age were the ones most 
enthusiastic in its favor. Even among the boys who entered 
at fourteen and fifteen, less than one in three reported him- 
self as feeling a social misfit in his undergraduate years. 

The findings of a recent study by Doctor Lamson 
on young gifted children in senior high school are 
interesting in this connection. She compared the 
progress for three years of fifty-six gifted children 
in New York City high schools with 110 pupils ina 
control group. The following pertinent facts from 


her study may be noted: 


1. The mean age at the time of entrance in the high school 
was eleven years and eleven months for the gifted group 
and fourteen years and four months for the control group. 

2. The gifted group lost only three-fourths as much time 
from instruction because of absences as did the control 
group. 

3. Of the members of the gifted group, 88.8 per cent re- 
ceived activity honors; of the control group, 51.8 per cent 
received activity honors. 

4. On such items as self-control and general deportment, 
the gifted group, in the opinion of the teachers, exceeded 
the control group. 

5. The members of the gifted group appear not to have 
suffered in health as the result of having entered high school 
very young. 

6. Sixty per cent of the members of the gifted group did 
not regret that they had entered high school so young. 

7. According to the judgment of the pupils themselves, 
successful social adjustment in high school is affected 
neither by age nor by degree of intelligence. 


Many plans for the education of the gifted child 
have been advanced, but it is probable that the 
great majority of them may be included in four 
main divisions: (1) enrichment of curriculum; 
(2) establishment of special all day classes; (3) 
shortening the period of education, and (4) special 
classes in a selected subject, such as music, art and 
dramatics. 

In theory, the enrichment of the school curricu- 


lum would seem to be the ideal plan. It is approved 


by specialists in education methods and is in line 
with modern psychological principles. 

Some of the specific ways in which the curricu- 
lum has been enriched for such pupils are: (1) 
use of the problem or project method of teaching, 
rather than the formal or recitation method; (2) 
numerous excursions to libraries, art galleries, mu- 
seums and other points of interest; (3) special 
work in dramatics, nature studies and foreign lan- 
guage, and (4) extensive reading. 

The list could be extended greatly. Certainly 
such plans have a place not only in any plan for 
teaching gifted children but in any plan for teach- 
ing all children as well. A description of such plans 
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is in reality merely a description of certain phases 
of progressive school teaching. When enrichment 
is overworked, however, or is imposed from above, 
or when it is carried out by the average or below 
average teacher, the results are not so satisfactory. 
Enrichment then is likely to mean more work of 
the same kind; the bright child who needs little 
repetition will get an abundance of it and the slow 
child who needs much drill will get little. 

The evidence on the special all-day classes for 
gifted children is not decisive. A number of inves- 
tigators have reported excellent results while oth- 
ers have been less well satisfied. It seems clear that 
among some children at least an attitude of snob- 
bishness is created by the assignment to the so- 
called gifted class, and when the parents are un- 
wise, the problem becomes accentuated. If there 
are only a few such classes in a school system, they 
will be used for show purposes, extensive visitation 
will be encouraged, and, in general, the pupils in 
them will be given an exaggerated idea of their 
own abilities and importance. It seems desirable 
to keep from children any idea that they are differ- 
ent from others, that they do not need to study, 
or that they can get along with less work than their 
classmates. It certainly may not be concluded that 
the special all-day classes for gifted children are 
unsatisfactory, but it seems clear that there are 
certain difficulties in connection with them that 
make the plan far from ideal. 

The third method of treatment proposed is that 
of shortening the pericd of education, or accelera- 
tion, as it is usually called. It seems obvious that 
the skipping of a pupil from one class to the next 
one does enrich his experience, since the subject 
matter, materials and methods used are normally 
intended for pupils older than he is. Some excellent 
recent studies have tended to show that this method 
of curriculum enrichment for superior as well as 
gifted children is very satisfactory. 

Witty and Wilkins, after a careful study of the 
literature, recommend the practice. The following 
quotations indicate their position :* 


Nevertheless, most reports show that acceleration, when 
practiced, is associated with desirable adjustment in all 
types of development for which data have been assembled. 

More widespread adoption of acceleration in dealing with 
the gifted seems desirable since the gifted child is typically 
somewhat above the average in physical development and 
in general health. It seems also that we must, at present, 
rely upon acceleration primarily in meeting the problem of 
classification of the gifted for the following reasons: 

1. The frequency of the gifted child is not sufficiently 
large in sparsely populated districts to permit the forma- 
tion of special classes. 

2. Limitations in administrative facilities in many schools 
present insurmountable obstacles to the formation of spe- 
cial classes. Particularly vital from an administrative 


*Witty, Paul A., and Wilkins, L. W.: The Status of Acceleration 
or Grade Skipping as an Administrative Practice, Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, pp. 344-346. 
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point of view is the propiem of providing adequately trained 
teachers for special classes. 

3. Where organization is successfully wrought in the 
grades, there remains the problem of reorganizing junior 
and senior high school curriculums. The detailed develop- 
ment of a workable scheme requires time and demands 
administrative measures impossible in many schools. 

More general adoption of acceleration is urged also as a 
.casible measure in a sane attempt to care more adequately 
..r the mentally and educationally superior child who is 
superior to the average but who is not gifted. 

Certainly no mass acceleration should be prac- 
ticed or snap judgment taken, but when all the 
available evidence is studied, including certainly 
the further educational and vocational plans of the 
pupils, and when proper moderation is used, so- 
called grade skipping has much to recommend it. 


Placing Children in Special Classes 


Finally, there is a plan of keeping these pupils 
in regular classes and furnishing enrichment by 
means of special classes in different subjects, each 
class meeting several hours a week. These classes 
are most common in the fields of painting, draw- 
ing, dancing, clay modeling, chorus, music appre- 
ciation, harmony, dramatics, poetry writing, story 
writing and science. Classes in many other fields 
might be interesting and valuable. 

When gifted pupils are segregated and placed 
in all-day classes under one teacher, there is a tacit 
assumption that there will be a reasonable degree 
of homogeneity in the ability of the members of the 
class to do school work. It is, of course, well known 
that children differ widely in accomplishment in 
school subjects and that in reality each pupil is a 
unique individual with a distribution of abilities 
differing in amount from those of every other 
pupil. It is likely that gifted children show no 
greater unevenness of abilities than do unselected 
children, but the differences are greater in amount. 

A teacher cannot be equally interested in or pre- 
pared equally well to teach all regular and special 
subjects, nor can all of the necessary supplies and 
equipment be placed in one room. It seems reason- 
able to suppose, therefore, that a pupil with special 
abilities in art and music, for example, will have 
greater opportunities to develop these abilities in 
special classes in these subjects than in a special 
all-day class. It is, of course, understood that pu- 
pils who do not rate in the gifted group on tests 
of so-called general intelligence but who have spe- 
cial abilities and who are doing satisfactory class 
work will also be placed in these classes. It is also 
to be noted that the tendency for children to become 
egotistical and snobbish is less under this type of 
treatment than in the all-day class. This plan would 
seem to have much to recommend it and should be 
given consideration by those planning enrichment 
programs for gifted children. 





In many situations, when several alternatives 
are presented, it is better to select the best fea- 
tures from a number of them and combine these 
features into a new plan than to accept one of the 
original alternatives. This would seem to be the 
case here, and it is believed that the following pro- 
gram would meet the problem satisfactorily : 

1. Provide a counseling system and an adequate 
system of records so that gifted pupils may be 
located early in their school life. This system 
should not only locate pupils of good general ability 
but should give a record of their school progress 
and of their special interests and abilities as well. 

2. After a study of the data available, which 
should include the future educational and voca- 
tional plans of the pupil, those pupils who expect 
to continue their education beyond the high school 
should be accelerated. The amount of acceleration 
and the grades in which it is carried out are pecul- 
iar to each pupil, but it is likely that under the 
present school organization, two years’ accelera- 
tion in the first twelve years of public school will 
not be injurious, and there is some evidence to indi- 
cate that at least a portion of the rapid progress 
should be made in the first three grades. It seems 
likely that gifted pupils who do not expect to attend 
school after the twelfth grade should progress at 
a slower rate through the school than those who do. 
It is even possible that some of these children who 
have no educational plans beyond the high school 
might well use the full twelve years profitably, but 
there is serious danger connected with this plan, 
and it should be used only after careful study of 
the pupils in question has been made. 


Plan Requires Good Workin All Subjects 


3. Assuming that these gifted children are mak- 
ing satisfactory school progress — and they will 
if they are taught by competent teachers — they 
should be placed in one or more special classes. The 
assignments to these classes should be made on the 
basis of interest and evidences of special ability. 
It has been found satisfactory to have pupils in 
two and even in three special classes in the same 
term. For this reason, the schedule of special 
classes at a club or home room period is unsatisfac- 
tory, since pupils can then enter only one class. 
The experienced teacher will readily agree that 
an industrious pupil, with an intelligence quo- 
tient of 140 for example, can do excellent work in 
a grade a year above that normal for his age and 
be out of the class doing special work for six hours 
a week. 

It is believed that with modern teaching, experi- 
ence in special classes, and a reasonable amount of 
acceleration if he is to continue his education, the 
gifted child in the elementary school will be re- 
ceiving satisfactory educational treatment. 
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Along the Firing Line for 


Fiscal Independence 


taxes for school purposes from boards of 

education to the local political authorities 
goes on in many places. Often it is abetted by those 
reactionaries who are so obsessed with the idea of 
so-called “economy” that they fall in with any pro- 
posal that promises, however speciously, a reduc- 
tion in the total of public expenditures. 

No one yet has offered any incontrovertible evi- 
dence that the destruction of our distinctive Ameri- 
can scheme of fiscally independent school control 
would really conduce toward more efficient opera- 
tion of schools. As recently pointed out in The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS, the foremost living authority 
on municipal administration, William Bennett 
Munro, gives his opinion that the taxpayer is now 
getting better value for his money spent in public 
education than in any other department. 

Nevertheless the issue is persistently raised, 
sometimes by Bourbons who would gleefully ham- 
string the public schools, sometimes by that con- 
siderable group of political scientists who seem 
naively to have espoused central fiscal control as 
the panacea for all public ills, and sometimes by 
greedy local politicos whose fingers itch to seize 
the substantial fraction of local revenues that is 
devoted to public education. 


Courts Play a Part 


[ix attempt to transfer the power to levy 


Controversies of this type are constantly reach- 
ing the courts of last resort in different states, and 
here is an advantageous position from which to 
view the panorama. The courts do not usurp the 
legislative function, but often they are forced to 
declare the law by interpreting ambiguous or con- 
flicting statutes. 

One such case recently involved the question of 
whether the budget and tax levy of the Minneap- 
olis board of education was subject to approval by 
a local fiscal authority known as the board of esti- 
mate and taxation. In deciding in favor of the 
independence of the school board, the Minnesota 
supreme court summed up the issue in a particu- 
larly illuminating sentence: “To place the duty to 
provide education in one board and power in an- 
other which has no such duty to prevent its per- 
formance runs contrary to the policy of our state 
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with regard to education as expressed in the deci- 
sions of this court.’” 

Somewhat the same principle is enunciated in 
California and Florida cases. It has been held that 
a California county board of supervisors cannot 
reduce the estimated amount necessary to be raised 
by a junior college tuition tax, after this sum has 
been computed by the county superintendent of 
schools as authorized by law.? In Florida the 
county board of public instruction fixes a tax rate 
for school purposes, and the board of county com- 
missioners has no power to raise or lower this rate.* 


Oklahoma Excise Boards 


Oklahoma has been the theater of a large number 
of recent controversies between the local school 
authorities and the county fiscal body known as the 
excise board. Two decisions of 1932 determined 
that when the voters of a common, joint or consoli- 
dated school district had approved the estimate of 
the amount of money needed by the district and 
voted a tax rate sufficient to provide the amount 
required, this sum could not be reduced by the 
county excise board.* Another decision declared 
that when an independent school district estimated 
its needs in such manner that the required sum 
could be raised within the statutory maximum tax 
rate established for the district, it was mandatory 
for the county excise board to levy a school district 
tax sufficient to meet the estimated needs.’ Fur- 
thermore, where the voters of a district voted to 
increase the district tax rate under authority of a 
special law permitting this procedure, the excise 
board could not reduce the rate, because the special 
law took precedence over a general law giving the 
excise board power to reduce district tax rates 
under certain circumstances.°® 

Perhaps the most preposterous instance of at- 
tempted dictation by a noneducational authority 
was when a county excise board undertook to deter- 
mine the number of teachers necessary for a school 
Brick, {50 Mina Bit, S61 Tew, blO {ites} on” Minneavells 

2Pasadena Junior College District v. County Board of Supervisors, 
ue 2 Biase 108 Fis, ‘902, 188 So. 380 (1981). 

4Stockton v. Excise Board, 155 Okla. 120, 8 P. (2d) 57 (1982); 
State v. Excise Board, 155 Okla. 121, 8 P. (2d) 66 (1932). 

5Board of Education v. Excise Board, 155 Okla. 214, 8 P. (2d) 683 
(1932), and numerous other cases. 


®Excise Board v. School District, 156 Okla. 261, 10 P. (2d) 643 
(1982). 
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district and to reduce the estimate of the district 
for teachers’ salaries, in its attempt to fix a school 
district tax rate. The court held that the excise 
board had not power to do either of these things. 
Indeed, if it had such power, it could usurp the 
functions of the school board to a large extent. 

An amendment to the Oklahoma constitution 
was adopted in August, 1933, limiting the total tax 
rate to fifteen mills on the dollar for all purposes, 
including taxes levied by school districts. The 
amendment was not explicit as to how the levy was 
to be apportioned among the local taxing bodies 
in each county. Under these circumstances the 
excise boards exercised large discretion, and sev- 
eral cases were taken up to determine the validity 
of apportionments thus made. In three instances 
the state supreme court decided that the excise 
boards had the right to apportion the levy until 
other arrangements might be made by the legisla- 
ture.’ However, under the statutes providing for 
supplemental appropriations for school districts, 
it was held that the excise board cannot refuse the 
request of a board of education for such an appro- 
priation within the statutory limits, and can be 
compelled by mandamus to grant it. This in effect 
means that the statutes do not vest the excise board 
with discretionary power to determine the needs 
of school districts.® 


Kentucky Fiscal Courts 


The Kentucky court of appeals declared twice in 
1932 that the county board of education is the judge 
of the financial needs of the educational functions 
committed to its control, and as long as it acts in 
good faith and within the limits set by the statutes 
tax levies demanded by it must be made by the 
county fiscal court. It is only when the levy de- 
manded so greatly exceeds the apparent require- 
ments of the board of education as to show bad 
faith or when illegal items are embraced in the 
budget that the fiscal court may on its own initia- 
tive assume power to levy taxes for county schools.® 

The court pointed out that the cooperative rela- 
tionship set up by the statutes between the county 
board of education and the county fiscal court also 
comprehends the exercise of the school tax levying 
function by the fiscal court alone whenever the 
board of education fails to exercise it or attempts 
to exercise it ineffectively by demanding a rate of 
taxation patently insufficient to meet its budget 
requirements. Obviously this feature of the stat- 
utes is designed to guarantee that the county 





TChicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. v. Excise Board of Stephens Co., 168 
Okla. 519, 34 P. (2d) 274 (1934) ; Atchison T. & S. F. Ry. Co. v. Ex- 
cise Board of Washington Co., 168 Okla. 619, 35 P. (2d) 274 (1934); 
Lowden v. Excise’ Board of Carter Co., 168 Okla. 616, 35 P. (2d) 472 
1934. 

*State ex rel. Board of Education of City of Tulsa v. Morley, 168 
Okla. 259, 34 P. (2d) 258 (1934). 

*Madison County Board of Education v. 
Court, 246 Ky. 201, 54 S. W. (2d) 652 (1932). 
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schools will be maintained even if the county board 
of education becomes derelict in its duty, but not 
to place the power to determine the rate of school 
taxation in the hands of the fiscal court except 
when the board of education either fails to use it 
or attempts to use it in violation of law. 

One of these decisions summed up the whole 
matter in a terse sentence: “The fiscal court must 
make a levy for school purposes recommended in 
good faith by the board of education to produce the 
revenue necessary to cover the legal items.,’’!° 

The foregoing indicates that the county fiscal 
court in Kentucky cannot usurp any of the proper 
discretion of boards of education but instead stands 
as a sort of substitute to assume the duty when- 
ever the board of education may neglect or abuse 
its own discretion, as marked off by the statutes. 

It seems that in Tennessee there is a somewhat 
different relationship between the county school 
authorities and the county fiscal body known as the 
quarterly court. There the statutes direct that the 
school budget shall be made up by the county 
superintendent of schools under the supervision of 
the county board of education, but the quarterly 
court is held to possess “a reasonable discretion” 
in fixing the tax rate for the maintenance of the 
schools." In other words, it is not mandatory for 
the quarterly court to levy the exact rate demanded 
by the county school authorities. This is in con- 
trast with Kentucky, where such a levy is manda- 
tory whenever it is requested in good faith and in 
conformity with all the pertinent statutes. 


Education Merits Independence 


The general drift of judicial opinion seems 
clearly to be toward protecting, whenever a rea- 
sonable interpretation of the statute permits, the 
fiscal independence of boards of education. Un- 
questionably the courts generally recognize that 
public education is a function of such great magni- 
tude and such far-reaching significance that it is 
well to have its financial control vested in govern- 
ing boards which are not entangled with the other 
functions of local government and which have an 
opportunity to disconnect themselves from the 
petty influences which so generally and regrettably 
characterize American local politics. 

The concept of public education as a great public 
function deserving of a status coordinate with and 
somewhat apart from other departments of gov- 
ernment is well established in American life. There 
are many who think that the future development 
of a public school system for an advancing democ- 
racy is bound up with the strengthening and clari- 
fication of that concept. 


Newell v. Cincinnati N. O. and T. P. Ry. Co., 246 Ky. 628, 55 S. W. 
(2d) 662 (1982). 

UState ex rel. Brown v. Polk County, 165 Tenn. 196, 54 S. W. (2d) 
714 (1982). 
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Conditions of Government Change 


By Dean DAVID SHAW DUNCAN 


war are followed by attempts to change the 

forms of government and in many instances 
its functions and powers. Fifteen years after the 
downfall of Napoleon, Europe was shaken by a 
series of revolutions looking toward greater par- 
ticipation by the people in the matters of govern- 
ment, and before the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the most universal of European revolutions 
took place. 

France, Prussia, Austria-Hungary, Sardinia and 
Great Britain were centers of attack. Dynasties 
changed, constitutions were amended or, in a num- 
ber of states, were granted for the first time. The 
chartists in Great Britain, the socialists in France, 
and the liberals in Prussia, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy struggled for success. So the present move- 
ments and changes in constitutions and govern- 
ments are the normal sequences of changes inci- 
dent to the dislocations of a great war. 

When we recall that during periods of conflict 
the normal functions of government are suspended, 
the energies of the people are bent to the creation 
of means that will destroy the effectiveness of their 
enemies, the normal restraints of peace are re- 
moved, the economic life is attuned to the war ma- 
chine, normal life is lived at a feverish pace, and 
the executive department of the government usurps 
the position of control and administers the affairs 
of the state in many instances 
according to the rules of war, 
then we understand why we 
have these periods of distrust 
and uneasiness and struggle. 
Military necessity and the 
will to victory become the 
dominant motives of many of 
those in authority, and the 
mind of the governed begins to think the same 
thoughts and acts in harmony with the wishes of 
the rulers. 

When the conflict ends the war hysteria remains, 
and to find the way back to normalcy is not easy. 
The economic machinery finds great difficulty in 
adjusting itself to a peace basis. The dislocation 
of world trade and the desire to recover the mar- 
kets lost during the struggle find expression in 
international competition and strife. The destruc- 
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Does a dictatorship threaten the 
United States? If not, what 
will meet our present situation? 


tion of capital and loss of wages lead to unemploy- 
ment and suffering. Dissatisfaction with the gov- 
ernments at home on account of their inability to 
solve these new problems and find solutions for 
troublesome situations finds expression in conspir- 
acies, riots and revolutions. If for any reason the 
international situation becomes conducive to fear 
and distrust, conditions are at hand for an internal 
and perhaps an external explosion. 

With conditions like these following the World 
War, it is not to be wondered at that in a number 
of the European countries the constitutions have 
been set aside, and new governments, more or less 
arbitrary or dictatorial, have either been set up or 
have seized the reins. 

Government by the people is a slow growth. 
Its roots must be deep in the history of a given 
people; it must have come out of the fires of trial 
and experience and must be hammered on the anvil 
of struggle and compromise. Government by the 
people is not the creation of a constitution. Living 
constitutions are creations of peoples who have 
been schooled in the trials of self-government and 
are the expressions of their needs and desires. 

Because of the lack of the necessary conditions 
of self-government many of the recent govern- 
ments and constitutions have been easily over- 
thrown. Not having learned by experience, not 
having had an opportunity over a long period of 
time to incorporate those 
experiences into the warp 
and woof of their govern- 
mental life, and not having 
learned the necessary re- 
straints of self-government, 
these peoples listen to anyone 
who promises to solve the im- 
mediate problems of the 
hour, internal and external, and give him their 
hearty support no matter how far removed may 
be the machinery of control on the part of the 
governed. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the United States 
in its development has passed through crises lead- 
ing to important changes and is at the present time 
faced with the serious problem of determining 
what shall be the functions of the national govern- 
ment. The question of whether the executive shall 
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do certain things is perhaps not so important as 
the question of what shall be the functions exer- 
cised by the government. 

There are five distinct schools according to the 
attitude taken toward what constitutes the proper 
functions of government. 

1. The anarchistic school, which represents the 
extreme idea of individual rights. Individual lib- 
erty is the important thing, and coercion or com- 
pulsion such as is implicit in government is inher- 
ently and fundamentally wrong. Common action 
for the general welfare should rest upon voluntary 
association rather than state compulsion. 

2. The individualistic school, which holds that 
government is a necessary evil. That is the best 
government which governs the least, and no gov- 
ernment should perform functions that are not 
absolutely necessary to keep peace at home and 
abroad. In economic life it follows a laissez faire 
policy. 

3. The collectivistic school, which until recent 
days was in the ascendency. This group, instead of 
looking upon government as an evil, sees in it an 
agency having as one of its essential functions the 
use of its powers in an affirmative way for the pro- 
motion of human welfare. Emphasis is placed more 
and more upon social rights and obligations. The 
government should not intervene until it is clear 
that individual initiative will not be able to meet 
the requirements of the situation. 

4. The socialistic school, which believes that the 
_ individual left to his own resources and initiative, 
in the present state of development cannot com- 
pete successfully against industrial and economic 
combinations and that the conduct of industrial 
affairs at least should be wholly turned over to the 
government. To this group the fundamental causes 
of social! evils are to be found in the unrestricted 
play of individual self-interest. 

5. The communistic school, which holds that it 
is the function of government not only to own or 
control the means by which wealth is produced and 
distributed but in large part its subsequent utiliza- 
tion. Society is to be organized in such a way that 
all individuals will, as far as possible, lead a com- 
mon life. 


Making the Constitution 


When the American people had passed through 
the fires of anarchy of the critical period and the 
makers of the national constitution met in Phila- 
delphia in 1787, two factors forced themselves on 
those practical men: the first, that the economic 
conditions had to be met successfully, and second, 
that this was possible only if a government was 
created with sufficient powers to combat success- 
fully the forces of anarchy and disintegration. 
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The new government must render their property 
and social system secure. The fear of the domi- 
nance of any one department of the government 
resulted in a system of checks and balances. 

The dominant legislature of the Revolutionary 
days was limited, and the weak executive of that 
period became an office under the constitution of 
considerable power. How fortunate for our people 
was it that the first executive was George Wash- 
ington, who had been the presiding officer of the 
constitutional convention. During the trying days 
of the beginnings of the national government when 
internal affairs needed tact, sympathy and at times 
elements of force, and when external matters 
threatened to engulf us in strife and conflict, Presi- 
dent Washington and his associates put the execu- 
tive office into a position of dignity and strength. 
Until Jackson’s time congress assumed a position 
of leadership and attempted control, but this 
executive showed clearly the possibilities of that 
office, and Lincoln conducted to a successful con- 
clusion a great civil war by following along the 
path pointed out by his predecessor. 


Social Changes Follow Civil War 


Up until the Civil War we were largely an agri- 
cultural and commercial people. Our manufactur- 
ing interests were developing, and our infant 
industries were protected by national legislation. 
But the opening of the West, North and South saw 
the building of railroads and the opening of canals. 
The Civil War changed our national life in fact and 
emphasis in a remarkable way. It had been a social 
revolution in which the capitalists, laborers and 
farmers of the North had driven the planting 
aristocracy of the South from its place of power in 
the national government. Our shipping having 
been driven from the sea we hear of protective 
tariffs, national banking, internal improvements, 
and money. There was rapid economic expansion. 
Agriculture and manufacturing, in particular, in- 
creased on a vast scale. Large combinations of 
capital began to appear. Railroads, public utilities 
and certain fundamental commodities, such as 
steel, oil, sugar, coal and tobacco, were organized 
in large corporate form. Combinations combined 
to form trusts. New groupings of economic forces 
became active in the political life of the nation. 

Occupied with the adjustment of problems grow- 
ing out of the war, the government paid little atten- 
tion to the economic and social stirrings of the 
period. The American theory was opposed to 
paternalism. The political power of the govern- 
ment had increased, but there had been little ex- 
tension of its power in the economic field. It held 
that business was an individual concern, which 
might receive aid and encouragement, but should 
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not be restricted or controlled. Laissez fatre nad 
been the accepted doctrine of the mass of Ameri- 
cans. But the national government had to give 
serious consideration to these new problems. The 
states seemed unwilling or unable to solve them. 
The high-handed actions of the railroads, the un- 
scrupulous methods of the trusts, the scandals 
growing out of the stock manipulations of members 
of congress led to various movements of opposi- 
tion. Increased pressure of public opinion 
forced the passage of the interstate commerce act 
of 1887 and the appointment of a commission, 
whose powers have been increased from time to 
time, so that today it has become one of the most 
important administrative agencies of the national 
government. Then came the Sherman anti-trust 
law, followed by the federal trade commission and 
the Clayton and Adamson acts. Thus the functions 
of national government have expanded at a terrific 
rate since the Civil War. 

The World War brought into play in an un- 
precedented manner the war powers of the govern- 
ment. Those of us who lived through that period 
will recall how the government interfered with 
what had been considered purely individual mat- 
ters. The ending of the war did not see a return 
to conditions of the pre-war period. The sufferings 
of a depression, worldwide in its scope, have again 
brought to our attention the question of the proper 
functions to be exercised by the national govern- 
ment. Since it is not one or two small communities 





that are involved but the whole nation; since it is 
not a single economic group but agricultural, in- 
dustrial, railroading, banking, laboring, in fact all 
groups that are caught in the swirl, and since it is 
not our nation only, but all international commu- 
nities that are involved, it is questionable if the 
limited exercise of governmental functions of past 
years will suffice to meet the present situation. 

European peoples have met it by creating what 
might be called emergency governments, tyrannies, 
dictatorships, working with practically no popular 
governmental control. Our development does not 
warrant such a solution. Our history shows that as 
emergencies have arisen or new problems have 
demanded solution, the American people through 
their constitutional agencies have granted and ap- 
proved the exercise of power sufficient for the day. 

New conditions demand new agencies and the 
exercise of new powers, and in harmony with our 
past development, these have been brought into 
play during this emergency period. What we need 
is not a limitation of the functions of government, 
but an intelligent and well disposed public opinion. 
We need a method by which it may find an authen- 
ticated expression after accurate information has 
been given on the problems needing solution. We 
need constitutional devices that will make it pos- 
sible for public opinion to control those executing 
authority. With these conditions, enlarged and 
efficient administrative machinery will not mean 
tyranny, but will be the agent of the popular will. 
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Alabama Mill Town Has Unusual School 


By T. S. JACKSON 


F THE true and real way out of our educational, political, 

economic and social confusion lies in the proper guid- 
ance of little children, Sessions Practice School at Talladega, 
Ala., may serve as a singularly efficient plant for such 
training. Sessions Practice School is an elementary school 
of six years with kindergarten supported and controlled by 
the American Missionary Association, which came to Tal- 
ladega immediately after the Civil War. 

The school has an enrollment of 122 pupils, and there 
are five teachers. The pupils, coming from a small commu- 
nity of a little more than 3,000 population whose economic 
security depends upon domestic service, show an almost 
incredible love for learning. These pupils to some extent 
are selective as there is a public elementary school at Tal- 
ladega which provides for the other children of the com- 
munity. 

Sessions as a part of Talladega College serves as a prac- 
tice school, and the contacts the pupils receive from the 
departments of music, physical education and education, 
and from the college in general are great contributions to 
their development. One would have to travel far to find a 
similar educational situation in this section of the country. 
Under the control of the American Missionary Association 
this elementary school is organized and supervised accord- 
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ing to the best standards of elementary education. This 
association has always followed a policy of instructing 
Negro children not only in the fundamentals of learning, 
but in those ideals and attitudes of genuine human rela- 
tionships so that adjustment to the social and civic life of 
the South will become less difficult. 

The school is not repressed and restricted by any external 
authority. In this respect the school is expressive of the 
finest thought in American education. Here children learn 
the truth about the past and present. Here they are taught 
the best music, the most appropriate games, and the funda- 
mentals of education in an atmosphere of freedom equal to 
that in any school of its kind in the country. 

This little elementary school in a mill town of Alabama 
is most fortunate in having a kindergarten where students 
of the college direct the children in organized play and 
public school music, which is considered by some educators 
as the best way to prevent crime and prepare for the in- 
creasing leisure. Directed play taught children during their 
kindergarten days and continued throughout the elementary 
school is unquestionably the most effective safeguard 
against crime that society has invented. If the habits and 
attitudes of decent living are not formed during earlier 
years we cannot hope for a better world. 












HE necessity for recon- 
struction of the school 
system of West Virginia 


was occasioned by the break- 
down of the system of revenue 
supporting it. The foundation gave way. When 
money was plentiful the old system of property tax 
seemed strong enough. In fact it was so strong and 
Herculean in its proportions that support of addi- 
tional governmental activities was placed upon it. 
In days when schools cost less, it carried only part 
of the load, from 50 to 75 per cent, but as schools 
cost more and more it was required to assume a 
larger and larger part. 

In 1930 when public school expenditures in West 
Virginia were $27,914,226, the state furnished only 
3 per cent of the income, and part of that percent- 
age was provided by a state property tax. With 
schools supported almost exclusively from property 
tax and with the cost of local government and the 
construction and upkeep of roads heaping Ossa on 
Pelion (to this already heavy burden), the top- 
heavy, time-worn tax system fell before the winds 
of the great financial depression. 

Reconstruction then became inevitable. The two 





By W. W. TRENT 


State Superintendent of Free Schools, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Educational Advances in West Virginia 


important factors making it 
possible were: (1) the faith of 
the people in the public schools 
of the state, and (2) the stead- 
fastness and loyalty of the 
teachers to their profession. Much censure of the 
public schools was the order of the day when tax- 
payers began feeling the effect of economic depres- 
sion, but back of this censure was the insistence by 
the public at large that the schools should continue. 

With a constitutional amendment adopted that 
necessitated the state’s assumption of the greater 
part of school costs, conditions dictated an organ- 
ization to facilitate the distribution of state aid, 
thus meeting the obligation to offer to each child 
as nearly as possible equal educational opportuni- 
ties. The county unit offering a compromise be- 
tween the theorists for statewide control and the 
advocates of the small unit and promising contin- 
uation of local control through the county as a sub- 
stitute for the magisterial and independent dis- 
tricts was adopted. Those favoring it believed that 
it would promote consolidation of elementary 
schools, increase enrollment in high schools 
through transportation and the breaking down of 
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small units, give more effi- 
ciency in local administration, 
reduce administrative costs, 
equalize local taxes and pro- 
vide for rural supervision. 

The results thus far have exceeded expectations. 
The consolidation of elementary schools and the 
transportation of rural children to reorganized cen- 
ters during 1933-34 gave 15,000 additional ele- 
mentary children a graded school with one teacher 
per grade, or one teacher for two or three grades 
where the children had songs, games and stories 
suited to their age and psychological needs. Thirty- 
eight junior and senior high schools, some of which 
had an enrollment as low as twenty, were consoli- 
dated giving 2,300 pupils advantage of larger 
schools with better equipment. The annual in- 
crease in high school enrollment the first year 
under the county unit was almost double that of 
previous increases. 

With the organization of the fifty-five county 
units the number of local districts within the state 
was reduced from 398 to 55, and the number of 
board members from approximately 1,500 to 275. 
With the elimination of the secretaries of boards 
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Verdant hills look down upon West 
Virginia’s state house, attractively 
located on the river’s edge. On the 
opposite page is a lovely valley typical 
of the state’s fine mountain scenery. 


of education in 398 districts 
the total reduction in the num- 
ber of administrative officers 
was approximately 1,600. The 
cost of administration by 
boards of education was reduced in about the same 
proportion as the reduction in number of board 


members. The efficient work of these fifty-five 
county boards of education has the recognition of 
those who were favorable to the new organization 
as well as of those who opposed it. 

Former school taxes that in 1929-30 varied from 
$0.38 to $2.70 on $100 values of property became 
the same throughout the state. For the first time 
in the history of the state rural teachers had the 
same professional supervisors as city teachers. The 
assignment of assistant superintendents to super- 
vision enabled them to give rural teachers actual 
supervision in the place of former visits of inspec- 
tion and prevented administrative duties from con- 
suming an undue amount of the supervisor’s time. 

With revenues from direct taxes for school pur- 
poses reduced almost two-thirds, the state was con- 
fronted with an option between helping all coun- 
ties on the former state aid basis of need, thus 
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reducing all to the minimum program with maxi- 
mum state control, and the creation of a new basis 
for distribution that would leave the major control 
with the counties and permit the greatest possible 
number of counties to exceed the minimum state 
program. The latter plan was adopted. 

This new method, based on pupil-teacher load, 
encourages thrift and economy while the former 
encouraged lavish expenditures. Under the former 
method the greater number of schools created, the 
greater was the amount of money received from 
the state. Under the new method when the number 
of classroom units increases beyond the number 
allocated by the distribution bill, the counties pay 
for the added number. The influence of this new 
distribution bill in reducing the number of teach- 
ers and the scarcity of money caused by the depres- 
sion resulted in a total decrease of $5,000,000 in 
the current operating expenses for the year 
1933-34. Under normal conditions these reductions 
would have been too drastic, but under the trying 
days of the depression they were large factors in 
permitting the schools to continue and in making 
possible the rebuilding of the school system. 

With the distribution of a state aid fund on the 
pupil-teacher basis as shown by average daily at- 
tendance, the state distributed $9,904,340 last year. 
As an equalization fund it distributed $243,761, 
making a total of $10,148,101, which was 53 per 











cent of the cost. The federal government contrib- 
uted approximately 2 per cent, and the counties 
from local taxes, the remaining 45 per cent. As 
school costs increase, indirect taxes must assume 
the major part of the additional cost. Sixty-six 
per cent is the minimum in the plans for recon- 
struction with 75 per cent as the maximum. The 
remainder should be paid by local communities to 
ensure local interest and to preserve local au- 
tonomy. 

Paradoxical as the statement may seem, definite 
progress was made during the trying days of the 
depression and in the early days of reorganization 
in raising the standard of teachers’ certificates, 
in the employment of the better prepared teachers, 
in increased salaries and in lengthened term. The 
certification standards were raised by eliminating 
some certificates and raising the number of hours 
required for others. The employment of better 
prepared teachers came about through the influ- 
ence of the teaching profession itself as repre- 
sented by education associations, through stand- 
ards set up for themselves by boards of education, 
and through increment salary inducement that 
makes the employment of the better prepared 
teachers cost the counties less money. 

The 15 per cent reduction in salaries for elemen- 
tary teachers, made before the reorganization, was 
completely restored, effective with this year, 
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Consolidation of schools has brought the school bus into prominence. 
This fleet of twenty-nine busses serves the schools of Kanawha County. 
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An up-to-date rural school in Berkeley County. Rural teaching now receives 
supervision of the same type as that provided for the city schools. 


1934-35. The salaries of high school teachers were 
restored in about the same percentage. Estab- 
lishment of a term of nine months for all the schools 
in the state is perhaps the most conspicuous attain- 
ment. While other states were reducing their term, 
West Virginia lengthened its school year. That 
many counties this year will again have nine 
months’ school, and that all others will have eight 
months’ is assured, while contracts have been 
signed in some of the less fortunate sister states 
for only four and five months this year. 


Great Building Program Foreseen 


While consolidation has not made great progress, 
conditions are favorable for progress when funds 
become available. Roads have been constructed 
and sentiment has been crystallized in favor of 
bringing children together where they will have full 
advantage of the graded schools. Reconstruction 
plans call for the erection of four, six, eight and 
ten-room schools in community centers throughout 
the fifty-five counties of the state just as rapidly 
as funds and conditions will permit. A recent hasty 
survey revealed a demand for buildings in practi- 
cally every county, some of which are imperative. 

More advancement has been made toward free 
textbooks than many citizens realize. A provision 
of the recent county unit bill permitting boards of 
education to buy books for children in needy fami- 
lies resulted in the purchase of a large number of 
books. With more money available, this provision, 
which relieves embarrassment among the poorer 
people, makes a good beginning toward free text- 
books for all. 

Within this year the state department of educa- 
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tion is attempting to increase materially the library 
facilities in the one-room and graded schools. Al- 
ready approximately 124,348 books — 31,480 in 
one-room schools and 92,868 in graded schools — 
have been purchased and distributed among the 
elementary schools. An outline for the standard- 
ization of schools developed by the department last 
year has caused great strides in the improvement 
of the buildings and grounds, and in the kind of 
work done by the teachers. An item on the score 
card allowing 4 per cent for the organization and 
maintenance of parent-teacher associations has 
been the greatest inducement for new organiza- 
tions that the state has known. The number of 
parent-teacher associations has increased this year 
approximately 44 per cent. 


Other Goals Being Sought 





New impetus has also been given to the develop- 
ment of reading circles by allowing credit on this 
activity in standard schools, and by encouragement 
from the department of elementary education and 
county superintendents. The number of children 
enrolled in reading circle work has increased 
within this year from 45,213 to 60,609. 

Among the other goals of the state in long-time 
program are: an improved system of financial ac- 
counting; a satisfactory system of pupil account- 
ing; 100 per cent enrollment in pupils’ reading 
circle work and West Virginia clubs; a county 
testing program in which great progress has been 
made this year ; a countywide educational program 
setting up objectives which include a definite public 
relations program, and a more permanent system 
of financing education. 
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Educational Planning 
The Department of Superintendence at Work 


By A. J. STODDARD 


the United States began seriously to affect the 

schools early in 1933. Realizing the necessity 
not only for an adequate defense but also for an 
effective attack upon the forces menacing the pro- 
gram of education, the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education was formed. It was 
created by the two great professional organiza- 
tions, the National Education Association and the 
Department of Superintendence. This commission 
has formed the spearhead of a persistent and con- 
tinuous campaign that has helped materially in 
preserving public education during the critical 
period of the last two and one-half years. 

The Joint Commission was instructed to inquire 
into the difficulties, financial and otherwise, which 
the schools were encountering and to take action 
designed to meet these difficulties. During the 
commission’s existence it has striven valiantly to 
carry out this assignment. 


f 1HE crisis confronting public education in 


What the Commission Has Done 


A series of significant factual studies concerning 
the plight of the schools offered the basis for pub- 
licity and legislative action by the federal govern- 
ment. A national board of 1,000 consultants met 
with the commission in eighteen national confer- 
ences in every section of the nation. News letters 
were issued twice a month presenting the situation 
throughout the country and suggesting types of 
emergency action. A publication entitled “Evalu- 
ating the Public Schools” was sponsored to encour- 
age the organization of citizens’ conferences for 
the appraisal of the current educational situation 
and to formulate plans for the future. Tens of 
thousands of copies of this publication were circu- 
lated and became the basis of local community 
forums on education. 

Last December the Joint Commission organized 
a national conference of representatives of state 
departments of education and state education 
associations, which was held in Washington, D. C. 
This two-day conference, to which forty-one states 
sent representatives, discussed the most crucial 
legislative problems to be encountered in the sub- 
sequent legislatures. The conference also gave 
attention to another matter, namely, long-time 
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educational planning. It was 
the consensus of those partici- 
pating that far more foresight 
will be needed in the future 
development of public education 
in the United States. Education 
is so intimately tied up with 
other governmental activities 
and so closely related to social 
and economic development that 
planning is essential. 

The development of public education in the 
United States should not be a day by day piece- 
meal proposition. Education needs to take account 
both of the deficiencies and aspirations of our 
civilization. This can be accomplished only if edu- 
cational evolution is based upon intelligent long- 
term planning. 

The Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education plans to make its final report at the 
Denver meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The decision of the commission to ter- 
minate its program at that time rests upon two 
considerations. First, the commission has set in 
motion the desirable types of immediate emer- 
gency activities which are called for by the current 
crisis. Second, the commission believes that the 
emphasis in the years ahead affecting the develop- 
ment of education should be aimed at long-term 
improvement. 

There should be a program providing for a con- 
tinuing appraisal of the practices and procedures 
of the schools and for the recommendation of 
changes required in order that these schools may 
make the maximum contribution to our evolving 
democratic society. Accordingly, the Joint Com- 
mission will recommend to the National Education 
Association and the Department of Superintend- 
ence that they create a National Planning Board 
for Education. 

The Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education has made many vital contributions to 
the development of education during the last two 
and one-half years. It is likely, however, that its 
recommendation concerning the creation of a Na- 
tional Planning Board for Education will, in the 
light of historical perspective, prove to be its most 
significant contribution. 


A National Planning Board for 
Education was recommended by the 
Jomt Commission on the Emergency 
in Education 1n its final report gen 


at the Denver meeting of the N.E.A. 
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State Tests —What Do They Measure? 


Is tt permanent learning 


or momentary attainment? 


By LLOYD N. RAHN 


Superintendent of Schools, Lisbon, Iowa 


tests administered under competitive con- 

ditions measure substantial learning or 
merely the attainment of the moment? Do schools 
that attain a high ranking in competitive testing 
programs do so by superior teaching or by cram- 
ming into the heads of pupils a large number of 
facts that are forgotten a few weeks after the test? 
Can a superintendent place any confidence in the 
results of a competitive testing program? Are 
tests of-this type a valid means of determining the 
effectiveness of instruction? 

The lowa Every-Pupil Testing Program, with 
which this article is concerned, is a statewide 
achievement testing program that involves com- 
petition between schools. This program annually 
provides for the administration of objective 
achievement examinations in seventeen of the 
fundamental high school subjects in from 200 to 
400 Iowa high schools. Every pupil in the schools 
participating is tested in all subjects in which he is 
enrolled and for which tests are provided. The 
schools are then ranked on the basis of a composite 
measure of achievement by all pupils in all subjects, 
and awards are made to the high ranking schools. 

From the schools thus tested in the lowa Every- 
Pupil Testing Program of 1933, eight schools, rep- 
resentative of those ranking high, medium and low, 
were selected for this study. In these schools, more 
than 300 pupils who took the Iowa Every-Pupil 
Test in biology as a part of the regular competitive 
program in May, 1933, were given the same test 
again six months later under exactly the same test- 
ing conditions. However, in the case of the second 
testing the examination was “sprung” on the pupils 
without previous announcement. They had no fore- 
knowledge whatever that they were to be tested 
and had no time to review or cram, but were com- 
pelled to rely entirely upon the training received 
the previous year, before vacation time, plus 
subsequent incidental learning. A twenty-item 
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questionnaire was sent to every biology teacher 
concerned in an attempt to get data to help in the 
interpretation of the retest results. 

Biology was chosen as the subject to be retested 
because, considering the informational nature of 
its content, it appeared to offer a more crucial test 
of forgetting and cramming than other subjects. 
Furthermore, it is a one-year subject, and the pupil 
would not be taking biology the following school 
year at the retest time. 

The test consisted of 75 multiple-choice ques- 
tions of four sentence-responses each and of 41 
simple recall questions based on diagrams of plant 
and animal structures, making a total of 116 items. 
Test and retest papers were compared for each 
pupil, for each school, and for all schools tested. 
The results are briefly summarized in the accom- 
panying tables. 

Table I shows that the May average of the entire 
group of 308 pupils tested was 68.9, while the No- 
vember average was 66.0 —a drop of only 2.9 
points over a six months’ period on a test in which 
the range of scores was approximately 100 points! 
The same table shows also that the two distribu- 
tions were almost identical throughout. The loss 
over the six months’ period, if not completely in- 
significant, is at least much less than one would 
be led to expect, considering the normal rate of 
forgetting. Individual pupils as well as the group 
as a whole were remarkably consistent in their 
performance on the two tests. The coefficient of 
correlation of all test and retest scores was .91. 

The individual schools maintained their average 
scores within a few points of their May level, as is 








TABLE I—DISTRIBUTION OF MAY AND NOVEMBER SCORES 
ON 1933 IOWA EVERY-PUPIL TEST IN BIOLOGY 
(8 Schools—308 Pupils) 

May November 

Score Testing Retesting 
108-117 0 1 
98-107 12 11 
88- 97 38 19 
78- 87 55 53 
68- 77 50 44 
58- 67 60 69 
48- 57 50 71 
38- 47 34 30 
28- 37 8 7 
18- 27 1 3 
Total 308 308 

A.M 68.9 66.0 

Q; 83 81 
Mdn 67 62 
1 56 54 
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indicated in Table II. For example, the highest 
May average (83.3) among the schools involved 
was made by School H; the retest average for this 
same school was 78.0. The school having the lowest 
average (47.4) on the May test, School F, had a 
retest average of 47.7. School C, having second 
highest May average (82.7), came through with a 
retest average of 80.2. School E, second lowest 
with a May average of 58.5, had a retest average 
of 58.0. The significant feature of these compari- 
sons in the various schools is, not the differences, 
but the lack of differences. Table II, showing the 


TABLE II—MAY AND NOVEMBER AVERAGES FOR EIGHT 











SCHOOLS ON 1933 IOWA EVERY-PUPIL TEST IN BIOLOGY 

Number Average Average Difference 
of Scores Scores in 

School Pupils May November Averages 
A 9 69.4 62.7 —6.7 
B 19 61.4 60.7 —0.7 
C 24 82.7 80.2 —2.5 
D 28 59.9 54.7 —5.2 
E 38 58.5 58.0 —0.5 
F 43 47.4 47.7 +0.3 
G 59 67.9 65.8 —2.1 
H 88 83.3 78.0 —5.3 

All 

Schools 308 68.9 66.0 —2.9 


(Total number of items in test: 116) 


average scores in May and November for the eight 
schools, indicates a surprising degree of con- 
sistency. 

A detailed item analysis of both the May and 
November papers was made and it was found that 
the same pupil errors and also the same class errors 
tended to occur in both testings. The majority of 
the pupils were permitted to examine their May 
test papers on the days immediately following the 
first testing. This fact might be considered ac- 
countable for the relatively high level of the retest 
scores. However, Schools B, D and F did not per- 
mit their pupils to see the May test papers, and the 
questions were not reviewed in class. There are 
no systematic differences in consistency of per- 
formance between these schools and the others. 

Six of the schools had conducted a review period 
of from three days to two weeks preceding the May 
testing. Schools D and F had attempted no system- 
atic review. There is nothing in these data to 
indicate that the review period resulted in a super- 
ficially high performance which later disappeared. 
Four schools (C, F, G and H) informed their 
pupils that their individual test standings would 
have some effect upon semester marks; the other 
four did not. Schools D, E, G and H included 
laboratory work as a part of instruction, with reg- 
ular laboratory periods; Schools A, B, C and F had 
no laboratory period. 

The remarkable consistency in results herein 
presented seems to show clearly that when a class 


or a school reaches a certain level of accomplish- 
ment at the close of the school year, as measured 
by tests of the type used in the lowa Every-Pupil 
Testing Program — be that level high or low — 
the pupils tend to maintain their individual and 
group status of achievement over vacation time 
and into the next school year, and probably, as far 
as biology is concerned, over a much longer period. 
There is no evidence in these data that any of the 
schools had only temporarily attained a superficial 
or spuriously high level of performance as a result 
of last-minute cramming. 

The Iowa Every-Pupil Testing Program and 
other programs of similar character have been 
criticized because it has been suspected that many 
teachers (particularly those in the high ranking 
schools) cram their pupils to make a high score 
on the tests, and in so doing sacrifice real and per- 
manent learning, and that the tests therefore may 
be considered a hindrance to better teaching 
practices. 

If the results of this inquiry had shown that 
there were marked drops in performance from 
May to November, or that those schools whose 
rankings were high showed much greater differ- 
ences between their May and November averages 
than those whose rankings were medium or low, 
then the criticisms would appear to have some 
justification. In this inquiry, however, the schools 
ranking high, as well as those ranking low, main- 
tained their original status with striking con- 
sistency. The facts seem to indicate that what is 
measured by these tests is not a function of what 
happens during a few days or a few weeks preced- 
ing the administration of the tests but depends 
upon daily work. 


Iowa Tests Carefully Constructed 


These data cannot, of course, be adequately in- 
terpreted without a careful consideration of the 
specific test used and of the underlying philosophy 
of the lowa testing program. It cannot be denied 
that when examinations of poor quality are em- 
ployed, in which the content is limited to poorly 
selected factual information presented in stereo- 
typed form familiar to the rote learner, and in 
which it is possible for teachers to anticipate within 
narrow limits the content to be tested, a strong 
competitive stimulus may result in the cramming 
of isolated facts, with subsequent rapid forgetting. 

In the Iowa program, however, a careful at- 
tempt has been made to construct examinations 
that will measure understanding rather than the 
results of rote learning, and the emphasis of the 
entire program has been placed not upon competi- 
tive ranking for its own sake but upon genuine 
improvement of instruction. 
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A Superintendent Looks at 


The College Placement Bureau 


tion agency from the teacher training insti- 

tution to the teaching profession. Its varied 
responsibilities are evident. It is depended upon 
by the school administrator who is in need of a 
teacher to fill a vacancy. To the student expecting 
to enter the teaching profession the placement 
bureau is one of the most important links in the 
educational chain. If the student is unable to 
secure employment at the completion of his period 
of training, he is at once placed at a disadvantage. 
If he loses out in competition with a student whose 
work he knows has been inferior to his own during 
the collegiate career, there is danger that his sense 
of values will become distorted and his effective- 
ness as a teacher be lessened, should he secure a 
position later. 


[ite college placement bureau is the transi- 


Improving the Credential Blank 


College administrators realize that mediocre 
candidates sometimes secure desirable positions in 
competition with the best candidates that the col- 
lege is able to furnish. This situation cannot be 
explained in the light of the so-called political 
“pull” supposedly in possession of certain students. 
There is a decided tendency to ignore underlying 
causes, and there has been little or no change in 
the methods and materials used by a large number 
of placement bureaus during the last several years. 

From the standpoint of the superintendent, the 
first thing that needs to be examined, with a view 
to effecting certain desirable improvements, is the 
credential blank. Two principal things are wrong 
with it. 

In the first place the credential blank is so stand- 
ardized that it tends to make all candidates with 
the same training look alike. Some means for the 
candidate to express individuality should be pro- 
vided. The candidate for a teaching position might 
be required to rate himself, using the terms excel- 
lent, average, fair and poor, on the following per- 
sonal characteristics: scholarship, social balance, 
initiative, and ability to handle responsibility, giv- 
ing his reasons for each rating. The person exam- 
ining the credentials would then be better able to 
size up the individual applicant. Such a self-rating 
process would at least give an applicant the oppor- 
tunity to make his credentials individualistic, 
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By KARL E. GAYLORD 


Superintendent, Lincoln Township 
Consolidated Schools, Zearing, Ia. 


rather than to have the consideration of his appli- 
cation depend so much upon chance, as is inevitably 
the case when credentials are standardized. 

In the second place the credential blanks do not 
provide the prospective employer with the infor- 
mation that he needs and wants intelligently to 
judge the fitness of a prospective candidate for a 
teaching position. If the superintendent is seeking 
a teacher of mathematics, he looks at the creden- 
tial blank of a candidate for the position and finds 
that this candidate has had thirty hours of mathe- 
matics. But the credentials do not tell what kind 
of mathematics courses the applicant has pursued. 
Thirty hours of mathematics might prepare a stu- 
dent to be a statistical expert and yet leave him 
helpless with a beginning class in algebra where a 
definite knowledge of the best method of present- 
ing the subject is a necessity. 

The superintendent may wish to know if the 
prospective candidate is able to coach basketball 
in addition to his duties as mathematics teacher. 
He examines the credentials of the candidate and 
finds that there is a “yes” in answer to the ques- 
tion, “Can you coach basketball?” How does the 
candidate know that he can coach? Upon what 
does the candidate base the opinion that he will be 
able to handle an athletic team? 


Teaching Technique of Personal Application 


The situation is the same in regard to other 
extracurricular activities which are too often dis- 
posed of by having the applicant underline those 
which he thinks he will be able to handle, without 
any thought as to whether his qualifications for 
this type of work are adequate. 

Superintendents are interested in the plans of 
the applicant for professional advancement in the 
teaching profession during his first five years. A 
brief outline of such plans would be desirable in- 
formation and might easily be included in a revised 
credential form. 

Probably every teacher is able to recall making 
the first personal application for a teaching posi- 
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tion. With some exceptions, the would-be teacher 
steeled himself for the ordeal and with anything 
but an air of self-assurance managed to get the 
interview over. The foregoing description may be 
somewhat exaggerated, but the fact remains that 
the majority of applicants do not do themselves 
justice during a personal interview. Many are ob- 
viously nervous, some have little or nothing to say, 
others say too much, while the rest make the same 
remarks that the superintendent has heard from 
the lips of a score of other applicants. 

What can the placement bureau do about this 
situation? There is much that might be done. Ar- 
rangements could be made for training prospective 
teachers to make a personal application. 

If the applicant were trained or guided in this 
important phase of his professional career, the 
school administrator would be aided in selecting 
the best candidate from the available applicants, 
much time would be saved for both the prospec- 





tive employer and the applicant, and the college 
would have created a more favorable impression 
because of the improved type of applicant sent out. 

Such guidance could be made possible by organ- 
izing students into small groups for the purpose 
of participating in a laboratory course in which 
each student would receive practice and guidance 
in making a personal application. During this 
guidance project the would-be teacher could be 
taught to invoice himself both personally and pro- 
fessionally in order to be able better to present his 
qualifications to the prospective employer. 

There must be some reason why the placement 
bureau has escaped the application of scientific 
method. Certainly it presents unlimited possibili- 
ties for valuable research. It is impossible to de- 
termine how long it will continue to ignore its 
opportunities and fail in the fulfillment of its re- 
sponsibilities to the student who depends upon it 
and the school administrator who needs it so much. 





Salaries Paid City Superintendents 


By WILLIAM G. CARR 


HE seventh biennial survey of salaries paid city school 

employees conducted by the research division of the 
National Education Association has just been completed. 
This year the number of cities reporting was 1,989. Nearly 
three-fifths of all cities in the country and practically every 
one of the larger cities are included. 

All school salaries have suffered reductions during the 
economic depression. Tables I and II show this trend in 
terms of the median salaries for superintendents of schools 
and their immediate assistants as revealed by the biennial 
surveys for the school years 1930-31, 1932-33, 1934-35. In 
reviewing these figures it should be remembered that prob- 
ably the lowest point reached by salaries is not shown. 
Nationwide estimates as compiled from state departments 
of education indicate that the 1933-34 average salary of 
all teachers, principals and supervisors was approximately 
7 per cent below that of 1932-33, and about 0.3 per cent 
below that of 1934-35. 

These figures should also be considered in connection with 
suitable measures of the cost of living. Although no index 
numbers of the cost of living are perfectly adapted to the 
teaching group, the following trends are indicated by recent 
reports of the National Industrial Conference Board: 

Taking July, 1929, as 100, the cost of living index for the 
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TABLE I—SALARIES PAID SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 
IN 1930-31, 1932-33 AND 1934-35 


Median Salary Paid Superintendents of 
Schools 





Per Cent 
Decrease 











Populations Group 1931 1983 1935 1981-35 1938-35 

1 2 3 4 
| I. Over 100,000 $10,000 $8,267 $7,288 27.12 11.84 
| II. 30,000 to 100,000 6,758 6,090 5,517 18.36 9.41 
III. 10,000 to 30,000 5,149 4,600 4,242 17.62 17.78 
IV. 5,000 to 10,000 4,188 3,818 3,440 17.86 9.90 
3,565 3,216 2,850 20.06 11.38 





| V. 2,500 to 5,000 


month of February in each of the suceeding years is as fol- 
lows: 1930, 98.5; 1931, 89.6; 1932, 80.1; 1933, 72.1; 1934, 
78.5; 1935, 82.4. 

Tables I and II also bring out the usual tendency for sal- 
aries to increase with the size of the city. As a general 
rule the differential between cities of Groups I and II is 
larger than that between Groups II and III, and so on 
down to the smallest groups. The figures also indicate that 
superintendents in the largest and smallest cities have suf- 
fered the most severe reductions. However, no groups and 
very few individuals within the profession have escaped 
salary reductions. A tendency toward restoration exists. 





TABLE II—SALARIES PAID ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF SCHOOLS IN 1930-31, 1932-33 AND 1934-35 











Population Median Salary Other Asst. 
Groups Median Salary Asst. Supt. Supts.? 
1931 1933 1935 1931 1933 1935 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

I. Over 

100,000 $5,786° $5,268° $5,029 $6,677° $5,797° $5,917’ 
II. 30,000 

to100,000 4,583° 4,200 4,013* 5,050° —.......... 4,350° 
III. 10,000 

I TR «A I hceesccencs ccctsnnnseen ettssnsectes 
IV. 5,000 

to 10,000 3,300 ............ EERE Se ere een 
V. 2,500 to 

5,000 a. ee Sf a eres eee ee 





1Based on the salaries reported for the highest paid assistant 
superintendent, one such assistant being included for each city re- 
porting. 

2Based on the salaries reported for assistant superintendents 
other than the one receiving the highest salary in each city. 

8The median salaries paid first assistant superintendents for 
population Groups I and II are lower than those paid other assist- 
ant superintendents. This is due to the fact that the larger cities, 
paying the higher salaries, have a greater number of assistant 
superintendents. New York City alone employs 37 assistant super- 
intendents. As explained in Footnotes 1 and 2, all but one of 
these officers are recorded as “other assistant superintendents.” 
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Small rooms are provided for group study in the library of the Cleveland 
Intermediate School, Detroit. The book collection is planned to meet the 
needs of the child of limited ability as well as those of the bright child. 


Recreational Reading in 


Junior High School 


By FLORENCE CLEARY 


leisure hours important? Does it matter what 

they read? Is the quality of their recreational 
reading mediocre and, if it is, is there anything to 
do about it? 

We have ceased to believe that good books are a 
panacea for all evils. We do assume, however, that 
books are a factor in shaping and developing char- 
acter and in providing information and inspira- 
tion throughout life. For that reason, we make it 
possible for our children to be exposed to books, 


l THE reading that boys and girls do during 
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not through required reading in 
English but through the experi- 
ence of enjoying books housed 
in a pleasant room and accessible 
to them at the moment that their 
interest is awakened. Teachers 
believe that reading done under 
such conditions is most valuable. 
We have emphasized enjoyment 
in books along the line of the 
child’s own interests. But what 
are the results of such freedom 
of choice in books? What do our boys and girls 
actually read? 

Early in September, 1931, teachers of English 
in the Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, pre- 
sented to their classes a plan for recording their 
reading during one semester, a period of eighteen 
weeks. Each child was to keep his own list stating 
author, title, dates begun and finished, and whether 
he considered the book poor, good or excellent. He 
was to record every book that he read. Lists were 
not to be checked by the teacher so that there would 
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be no temptation for the pupil to pad his record 
for the sake of a good mark. The only method used 
to ensure interest in keeping the lists was a pub- 
licity campaign conducted by the library. 

At the end of the semester 1,115 lists were 
handed in. They contained a total of 14,465 titles, 
an average of nearly thirteen books per pupil. Let 
me briefly review results. 

These figures, like those of other studies, ap- 
peared to prove the contention that the longer a 
child goes to school the less he reads. In the seventh 
grade the average number of books per pupil was 
fifteen; the eighth grade, fourteen; the ninth 
grade, eight. 


Fiction Represents 98 Per Cent of Reading 


Their recreational reading was 98 per cent fic- 
tion. Of 7,866 titles listed from the school library 
collection only 110 were nonfiction. These figures, 
however, give no idea of the large amount of gen- 
eral nonfiction reading that our boys and girls did. 
No attempt was made to obtain a record of the 
chapters of books read on hobbies, on travel, on 
vocations, or of the hours spent over magazines and 
newspapers. It is obvious, however, that their 
recreational reading is fiction. Note the results for 
biography : 


Number Frequency 


9 


Allen Daniel Boone 3 
Byrd Skyward 6 
Keller Story of My Life 3 
Lindbergh We 11 
Thomas Count Luckner, the Sea Devil 43 


Such results appear to indicate two things: first, 
that teachers’ efforts to stimulate the reading of 
nonfiction are not highly successful; and, second, 
that there are few good books of biography written 
for intermediate school children. The subject must 
really live if it is to attract the adolescent child. 

If our results for biography were not encourag- 
ing, our figures tell a different story for the classics, 
the literature so much discussed as to its suitability 
for high school pupils. 

Our school is composed of approximately 60 per 
cent Jewish children, many coming from homes 
where English is not spoken; nevertheless, many 
of our classics, such as “Oliver Twist,” “Les Miser- 
ables” and “David Copperfield,” were listed among 
the first 100 books in popularity. Practically all of 
the classics were read by pupils of the high intelli- 
gence groups. “Les Miserables” was read by 
twenty-six children, twenty-five of whom were in 
the three upper sections. 

The reading of the problem child is always of 
interest. The girls’ counselor found a number of 
sophisticated love stories listed but few books that 
were cheap or shoddy. In almost every case little 
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reading had been done. The average length of the 
nineteen lists examined was five books. The boys’ 
counselor chose the names of ten problem boys for 
study. We found that only two of these boys had 
handed in lists at all. It was a question of meager 
reading rather than of poor choice and would seem 
to agree with the contention that the problem child 
is usually a child who is not interested in healthful 
activities. 

The pupil’s apraisal of books proved interesting. 
His opinion varied from fair or good to excellent. 
In only twenty-two cases was a book characterized 
as poor. Is it because a child does not read a book 
through if he considers it poor or does he esteem 
books so highly that, although he does not like a 
book, he still does not call it a poor book? 

The ten titles that appeared most often follow: 

Tom Sawyer (Clemens), 145; Boarded-Up 
House (Seaman), 143; Little Women (Alcott), 
142; Sapphire Signet (Seaman), 123; Treasure 
Island (Stevenson), 110; Tranquillity House (Sea- 
man), 108; Daddy Long-Legs (Webster), 104; 
Lad, a Dog (Terhune), 92; Little Men (Alcott), 
91; Penrod (Tarkington), 89. 

The list of the 100 most popular books is a repe- 
tition of all the old tried and true favorites, many 
of which boys and girls have read and loved for 
years. In many instances, books that teachers and 
librarians choose as the “best books” for young 
people were conspicuously absent from the list. In 
fact, several of our prize books were in a list of 
those least popular with our pupils, all of which 
gives us food for much contemplation. 

There was little difference in the amount of 
reading done by boys and girls. The average num- 
ber of books read by boys was twelve, as compared 
with thirteen read by girls but, of those classes 
keeping the reading record, 98 per cent of the girls 
handed in lists as compared with 90 per cent of the 


The old favorites—T om Saywer and 
Little Women —still head the list 
of the most popular juvenile books. 
Several of the prize books and the 
“best books” selected by teachers and 
librarians are least enjoyed by iter- 
mediate school pupils, this Detroit 
study revealed. Biography is not 
written with children of this age in 
mind, so little of it 1s being read 
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Interest and pleasure are reflected in the faces of these pupils in the Monroe 
School library at Rochester, N. Y. Teacher aid is at hand when needed. 


boys. This does not necessarily prove that girls 
read more but that they are more conscientious in 
carrying out the teacher’s suggestions. Let us com- 
pare the figures by grades. In the seventh grade 
the average number of books read by boys was 
15.3; girls, 15.1; eighth grade boys, 14.4, girls, 15; 
ninth grade boys, 8.3, girls, 9.4. Seventh grade boys 
carried off the honors for the average number of 
books read. Boys appear to do more general read- 
ing and spend more time in browsing about the 
library. 

A comparison of the reading of boys and girls 
in rapid and slow progress groups proves interest- 
ing. The average amount of reading done by bright 
boys, those in section one in the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades, was 16 books; for bright girls, 
13. In the slowest section, in all three grades, the 
average number of books read by boys was 10 
and by girls, 13. In our school there appears 
to be a tendency for bright boys to do more reading 
than bright girls, and for dull girls to do more 
reading than dull boys — another fact that invites 
further discussion and study. 


Retarded Groups Read Fairly Widely 


The school is always face to face with the prob- 
lem of providing activities for the retarded child. 
For that reason, we studied the results from our 
slowest sections with great care. There was not 
the amount of variation in the average number of 
books read by rapid and slow progress groups that 
one would have expected or that other studies re- 
veal. In the seventh grade the average for section 
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one was 21; in section seven, the slowest section, 
16 books per pupil; eighth grade, section one, 13 
books ; section eight, 10 books ; ninth grade, section 
one, 10 books; section seven, 9 books. This makes 
the average in the three grades for the most rapid 
progress group, 15 books and for the slowest 
groups almost 12 books. 


Collection Planned to Serve All Groups 


Considerable explanation should accompany 
these figures. While the length of lists in the higher 
sections was quite uniform, in the slow progress 
sections some lists contained three titles and some 
100. Then, too, the percentage of pupils handing 
in lists must be considered. In the 8B grade only 
32 per cent of the slowest section handed in lists 
as compared to 82 per cent of Section 1, the most 
rapid progress group. 

With these figures taken into account, we may 
still assume that the intermediate school is making 
a real contribution in the guidance of the reading 
of its less gifted boys and girls. These boys and 
girls who, a few years ago in our traditional 
schools, might have been doing little reading, are 
now having an opportunity to read and to love 
books. 

The reasons for the change are obvious: first, 
the school collection is planned to meet the needs 
and interests of the child of limited ability as well 
as the bright child; second, the method of homo- 
geneous grouping now used enables English 
teachers to stress reading as a major activity for 
the less gifted child. 
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Students Evaluate Their 


College ‘Teachers 


By J. A. STARRAK 


N INVESTIGATION, undertaken in re- 

A sponse to the urgent need expressed by the 

administration for an instrument whereby 

the quality of the instruction offered could be deter- 

mined, was carried on at the lowa State College 
over a period of four years. 

A rating scale was developed of the graphic 
type. It contains seventeen items, eleven of which 
are generally recognized teaching abilities while 
the remainder are personality traits. The scale 
occupies one side of an 8 by 11 sheet. The list of 
items or traits on the scale follows: (1) prepara- 
tion for class meetings; (2) interest and enthu- 
siasm in his subject; (3) ability to arouse interest 
in students; (4) organization of course; (5) schol- 
arship; (6) ability to express thought; (7) enun- 
ciation; (8) thinking demanded of students; (9) 
assignments; (10) leading discussion and ques- 
tioning; (11) sense of proportion; (12) feeling 
between instructor and students; (13) sense of 
humor; (14)self-confidence; (15) tolerance and 
liberality; (16) personal appearance, and (17) 
personal peculiarities. 


What the Study Revealed 


A summary of the findings concerning the scale 
and its use will be given. 

The measure of reliability most commonly em- 
ployed in the case of measuring instruments is the 
reliability coefficients. By this standard the Col- 
lege Teachers Rating Scale is as reliable as the 
most reliable standardized tests. Reliability co- 
efficients averaging .86, with insignificant probable 
errors, were obtained in several surveys. 

The validity of a scale refers to the extent to 
which it measures that which it purports to meas- 
ure. If it is held that all the scale measures is 
student opinion, the reliability coefficient would 
also be the measure of validity. If, however, it is 
held that the scale measures the teaching effective- 
ness of the instructor rated, a different measure 
must be adopted. Validity of the latter type is 
extremely difficult to determine with any high de- 
gree of objectivity. 

In the technique employed to determine the 
validity uf the College Teachers Rating Scale, the 
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rating of the students of indi- 
vidual instructors was compared 
with the opinion of three experts, 
who evaluated the quality of the 
instruction from carefully writ- 
ten detailed reports of four con- 
secutive class meetings of each 
instructor. In 75 per cent of the 
cases the students and the judges 
agreed closely, while in the re- 
maining 25 per cent the discrep- 

ancy was considerably greater. This does not imply 

that student judgment is not valid. 

The extent of “halo effect” must be considered. 
This term refers to the tendency of a rater to allow 
his general reaction toward the person to influence 
his rating on specific traits. Since capable investi- 
gators disagree on the extent of halo which accom- 
panies rating, it seems safe to assume that “halo 
effect” is a function, to some extent at least, of the 
particular scale used. The College Teachers Rating 
Seale seems to be singularly free of this tendency. 
The mean difference between the scores on the 
highest and the lowest scoring traits for several 
hundred instructors was 23.34, the differences 
ranging from 10 to 70. 


No Correlation Between Grades and Rating 


The data obtained clearly indicate that there is 
little correlation between the grades given to the 
student by his instructor and the rating given to 
the same instructor by the student. The objection 
some instructors express to being rated by their 
duller students on the grounds that their judgment 
is faulty does not seem to be well taken. 

Numerous comparisons made between the rat- 
ings given by the students in each of the four 
college years failed to reveal any significant differ- 
ences due to the student’s maturity and the rating 
he gave his instructor. 

It is generally assumed that students in small 
classes would be better able to rate their instructors 
than would those in large classes and that actual 
teaching effectiveness is affected by the size of a 
class. The slight differences revealed seem to indi- 
cate that size of class is not a significant factor. 

A comparison of several ratings received by hun- 
dreds of individual teachers over a period of three 
years reveals a marked and steady increase in the 
ratings they received. The increase tended to be 
greatest on those traits on which the teacher rated 
lowest in initial ratings. A large number of teach- 
ers who ranked in the lowest quartile by initial 
ratings were able to raise themselves to the second 
and third quartile in subsequent ratings. 





Epiror’s Notre: A copy of this scale may be obtained by applying 
to the author. 
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A California Argument for Federal Aid 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


often stress the inequalities in educational 

opportunity and the varying ability to 
support education characteristic of the different 
states. Such arguments make a powerful appeal 
in states which stand relatively low in the economic 
and educational scales, but apparently they have 
little or no appeal for the richer states and those 
already provided with educational systems that 
rank considerably above the average of the coun- 
try. Such states may be moved by altruism, but 
from the selfish standpoint they are likely to feel 
that they stand to lose more than they gain by any 
program of national equalization. There is, how- 
ever, another aspect of the situation. 

California may be taken as a state that ranks 
relatively high not only in ability to support edu- 
cation but in the excellence of its educational 
system. Whether judged by the Russell Sage 
Foundation survey, by the later Phillips’ rankings 
of the states, or by other methods it consistently 
has stood at or near the head of the list for many 
years. California unquestionably desires a highly 
educated citizenship. Has the state, then, any 
other than a purely altruistic interest in federal 
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aid for education in other states? It has indeed. 

An examination of the 1930 federal census re- 
ports shows that California may have a vital 
interest in better educational opportunities in 
other states, purely from the standpoint of self- 
interest. An analysis of these reports shows that 
California should be not less concerned but more 
concerned than any other state in the Union in the 
development of superior schools in all the other 
states as well — else the highly educated citizenry 
that she desires will be impossible in spite of her 
annual expenditures of $150,000,000 on her public 
school system in the hope of securing this result. 

This is because California may fairly claim to 
be the most cosmopolitan of all the forty-eight 
states in terms of number of its residents born in 
other states. More than two and a half million of 
California’s four and a half million native-born 
population first saw the light of day in other states 
but have yielded to California’s attractions as a 
state in which to make their homes. 

California is credited with a total population of 
5,677,251 individuals. Of these, 1,073,964 are 
classified as foreign-born, while 4,603,287 were 
born in the United States or its possessions. Of the 
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four and a half million who are native-born, how- 
ever, less than two million (1,935,867 to be exact) 
were born in California. No less than 57 per cent 
of the native population now resident in California 
were born in other states. Two other states have 
slightly larger proportions of their residents who 
were born outside of their state boundaries, 
Wyoming with 64 per cent, and Nevada with 61 
per cent. In both states together, however, the 
actual number of nonstate-born native citizens 
totals only 173,871 so that California can claim 
without dispute the credit for supercosmopolitan- 
ism in its resident population. The greater part 
of this population, born in other states, was doubt- 
less educated in whule or in part outside of Cali- 
fornia, although exact data are not available. 
The contributions of the other forty-seven states 
to the 1930 population of California is shown 
on the map reproduced on the preceding page. 
Every state has contributed generously to the cos- 
mopolitanism of California. Only two states have 
sent less than five thousand each, Delaware and 
South Carolina. California undoubtedly has a 





vital interest in the development of good educa- 
tional systems in every state. 

In the country as a whole, every census since 
1850 has shown that more than one-fifth of the 
native-born Americans have migrated from the 
states of their birth, and the census officials com- 
ment that this shows “a rather high degree of 
mobility on the part of the population.” All states 
are concerned, therefore, with the educational op- 
portunities available in all the others. 

There are seven other states, most of them, if 
not all, also with rather superior school systems — 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, 
Oklahoma and Texas —in each of which more 
than a million of the present residents were born 
in states other than the one in which they are now 
residing. 

A constantly shifting population, increasing 
mobility with the development of good roads and 
economy of transportation, and the development 
of radio and the cinema make education no longer 
a state and local matter exclusively. The federal 
government must assume some responsibility also. 











Delaware's Experiment in State Finance 
By J. MAYES HUDNALL 


HERE seems to be a strong trend at the present time 
toward state financing of public education and a greater 
degree of administrative control. 

Is there any evidence to indicate that state financing and 
administrative control will contribute toward greater effi- 
ciency of public education? Will this fundamental change 
of policy combined with more elaborate federal aid solve 
the problem of an adequate program of public education 
in all the states? These questions should be carefully con- 
sidered before a permanent policy of state financing and 
control is adopted. Let us consider the case of Delaware in 
which the schools have been financed by the state since 
1921. There has also been a large degree of state adminis- 
trative control. 

Before 1921, Delaware’s schools were financed mainly by 
county and district taxation derived largely from real and 
personal property taxes, and the district or the county was 
the unit of administrative control. 

The 1921 law abolished county school boards and county 
superintendents and placed the administrative control of 
public education in the hands of a bipartisan state board of 
education and a state superintendent and his staff. All 
administrative authority and supervision under this law 
come through the state department of education. 

The law earmarked certain tax levies for the state school 
fund, including an income tax, a corporation and franchise 
tax, a uniform state levy on real and personal property, and 
an invested capital tax. The real and personal property tax 
was a fair revenue producer until 1926, but after that year 
it ceased to be an important factor in school revenue. 

The income tax, franchise tax, and corporation and capi- 
tal invested tax became the chief sources of school revenue. 
By 1929, the income tax furnished 50.2 per cent of the 
school income for the state, the franchise tax 44.7 per cent, 
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the corporation and capital invested tax 2.6 per cent, and 
real and personal property tax 0.5 per cent. In 1933, the 
income tax provided only 16.8 per cent and the franchise 
tax 81.8 per cent. While the depression materially depleted 
the school income of Delaware after 1932, the latter two 
sources of revenue accumulated a sufficient surplus in the 
state school fund to ensure a progressive program of public 
education in Delaware throughout the depression. For with 
the exception of kindergarten appropriations no educational 
service in the state has been curtailed. 

Not only were the regular educational services main- 
tained up to a high standard during the worst of the crisis, 
but the surplus in the school funds made it possible to initiate 
a school building program on a statewide basis which offered 
considerable relief for unemployment and has given almost 
every community in the state a modern and well equipped 
school building. More than $10,000,000 from the state school 
fund has been expended on school construction in Delaware 
since 1927. State financing made it possible to carry on this 
program of school building when lack of funds in most of 
the other states forced school officials to confine their ex- 
penditures to maintenance of present buildings. 

While an average of approximately 10 per cent reduction 
in teachers’ salaries was made in the school year 1933-34, 
there was no other curtailment of salaries during the crisis, 
and plans are now under way to restore the state salary 
schedule. All teachers’ salaries are paid by the state treas- 
urer and the state has never failed to pay teachers promptly. 

Supervision has been organized so as to extend the service 
to every school in the state. The small rural school is given 
the same attention in the supervisory program as the 
schools in the larger centers of population. A well planned, 
statewide supervisory program has been an important fac- 
tor in the development of professional standards. 
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Grade Teachers Are Not Qualifed— 


By J. E. WALLACE WALLIN 


NE of the more significant, forward look- 
() ing recommendations of Section III F, 
Education and Training, of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
is deserving of more careful consideration than it 
has thus far been accorded by public school ad- 
ministrators and by deans and faculties of teach- 
ers’ colleges and schools of education. It merits 
special consideration by the committee on courses 
for the training of teachers appointed by the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education. 
This committee unfortunately does not contain in 
its membership anyone who has specialized in the 
technical education of handicapped children or in 
mental hygiene problems. 

The committee on teacher training of the White 
House Conference recommends “that certain basic 
courses dealing with mentally and physically 
handicapped children be included in the curriculum 
for all teachers, supervisors and principals pre- 
paring for service in the elementary schools, for 
the following reasons. 


Why Courses Are Recommended 


“There are large numbers of physically and men- 
tally handicapped children in all school systems. 

“Classroom teachers and administrators usually 
have to assume the obligation of referring these 
children to medical and psychological examiners. 

“This obligation they cannot discharge efficiently 
without a sympathetic and accurate understanding 
of the problems involved. 

“Practically all such handicapped children are 
first taught by the regular classroom teachers for 
larger or shorter periods. 

“Most special classes are located in the regular 
grade buildings under the administration of the 
elementary school principals.” 

The committee’s statement of justification for 
its recommendations is mildly drawn. It could 
have strengthened its case by pointing out that 
conference committees found that the number of 
handicapped children throughout the country 
reaches the staggering sum of 10,000,000, that 
3,000,000 of these are so handicapped as to require 
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To Handle Handicapped 
and Maladjusted Pupils 


special-class instruction or special programs of 
remedial or corrective training, that less than 10 
per cent of this army of 3,000,000 are now enrolled 
in special classes, and that, accordingly, all the 
instruction and training that more than 90 per cent 
or them receive throughout their entire school 
career is obtained from the regular grade teachers. 
Of these grade teachers only an insignificant num- 
ber have received any training at all in the in- 
structional techniques applicable to different kinds 
of handicapped children or to the rehabilitation 
of mental or physical deviates. 


What Basic Material Is Desirable 


What, specifically, does the committee urge as 
the basic courses which should be required of all 
teachers preparing for service in the elementary 
schools? “As reasonable standards which teacher- 
training institutions should approximate” and 
which should be incorporated in certification re- 
quirements, the committee suggests : 

In two-year courses of study: the study and edu- 
cation of handicapped children, two to four semes- 
ter credits ; diversified industrial arts, two credits, 
making a total of four to six credits. 

In three-year courses: the two courses men- 
tioned above and, in addition, remedial instruction, 
two credits; mental and educational hygiene, two 
to four credits. This makes a total of eight to 
twelve credits. 

In four-year courses: all the foregoing courses 
and, in addition, clinical and abnormal psychology, 
two to four credits, making a total of ten to sixteen 
credits. 

Certainly these requirements cannot be re- 
garded as unreasonable or excessive, in view of the 
obvious facts in the situation, namely, that the 
handicapped block exclusive of children with minor 
mental or educational maladjustments constitutes 
about 10 per cent of all the pupils (at least in the 
elementary schools), that the group of the handi- 
capped creates at least 25 per cent of the difficult 
instructional and administrative problems of the 
schools, that the principles and practices of mental 
hygiene affect not only every pupil irrespective of 
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ability level or handicap but all the school proce- 
dures, and that the practice of requiring a diversi- 
fied industrial arts course of the regular grade 
teachers has already been pretty generally estab- 
lished, although such courses provide little training 
in manual training. 

In the two-year curriculum, apparently doomed 
to gradual extinction, the recommended courses 
constitute only from about 7 per cent to 10 per cent 
of the total curricular requirements, in the three- 
year curriculum only from about 9 per cent to 13 
per cent, and in the four-year curriculum only from 
about 8 per cent to 13 per cent. This modest rec- 
ommendation of from two to fourteen credits, 
exclusive of the industrial arts course now usually 
required, in curriculums varying from two to four 
years contrasts sharply with the present heavy 
requirements in certain subject matter fields. 
These new courses will prove of value to every 
teacher from the standpoint of the adjustment of 
the teaching procedures to the individual needs of 
the pupils. What is even more significant, they 
will be worth while in understanding the physical 
and mental make-up of normal and deviating 
children, the primal problems of personality de- 
velopment and the prevention or correction of 
personality maladjustments in all children. 

In some institutions all students are required to 
pursue all of the offerings in the academic content 
subjects although many will not teach any phase 
of the branches they are required to pursue. For 
many students these courses possess only the cul- 
tural and informational value possessed by any 
subject matter course. 

In order to give force and effect to the recom- 
mendations of the teacher-training committee of 
the White House Conference, it is imperative that 
teacher certification requirements be appropriately 
modified in most of our states. They need to be so 
liberalized that they will become responsive to the 
type of instructional and mental health work that 
must be done in the school of today if it is to meas- 
ure up to the newer developments in the field of 
remedial and diagnostic instruction, clinical and 
individual psychology, psychiatry, and personality 
and character development. 


Liberalizing Certification Requirements 


The constructive outputs contributed in these 
fields during the last two decades are not surpassed 
in practical significance for child development by 
the contributions in any other field of education 
or social betterment. In many states these newer 
courses, irrespective of their inherent value or 
dynamic appeal to the progressive teacher, count 
not a whit on certification requirements. In most 
institutions where they are offered at all they are 
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accorded merely the status of electives in the ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the bachelor 
degrees. In the overwhelming preponderance of 
institutions most of them are not available at all, 
and this does not apply merely to the smaller insti- 
tutions. The discrimination against these courses 
is wholly out of proportion to their intrinsic value 
for all teachers. 

One of the greatest services that the committee 
on courses for the training of teachers of the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education 
can render children is to recommend for incorpo- 
ration in teacher training programs the set-up of 
courses listed in this article, and to bring the rec- 
ommendations effectively to the attention of 
teacher certification bodies and the administrators 
and faculties in teacher-training institutions. Let 
the committee be sensitive to the situation that 
acually confronts the schools. More than 90 per 
cent of all types of handicapped and maladjusted 
children in the schools of the nation now receive all 
their instruction from the regular grade teachers. 
Even if we achieve an advance of 25 per cent in the 
establishment of additional special classes during 
the next quarter century, the vast preponderance 
of handicapped and maladjusted children will still 
remain in the regular grades at the end of this 
period. 


Grade Teachers Get Most of the Load 


For countless generations the public school edu- 
cation of handicapped and maladjusted children 
and the school’s mental health program have been 
squarely placed upon the regular grade teachers, 
although they have never been required to qualify 
for this highly technical phase of child develop- 
ment work by earning one hour of credit in ap- 
propriate technical courses. The assumption 
apparently has been that any teacher who has 
pursued standard subject matter courses and gen- 
eral professional courses in education or who pos- 
sesses good common sense is qualified to handle 
these highly complicated problems. The successful 
management of these children calls for the highest 
type of personal competency and teaching skill. 
The successful solution of their problems is impor- 
tant not only for the preservation of the mental 
balance and personal efficiency of the individual 
concerned, but also for the social well being and 
civic efficiency of the citizenry of the state. 

That this assumption is gratuitous can be dem- 
onstrated by many lines of evidence including the 
examination of the records of thousands of school 
children who have been subjected to comprehensive 
studies in psychological, psychiatric and mental 
hygiene clinics. Their handicaps or maladjust- 
ments have been handled by the regular grade 
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teacher without any insight into the mechanisms 
of the special problems presented other than that 
conferred by common sense or generalized train- 
ing. It is no exaggeration to say that the mal- 
adjustments of thousands of these children are 
the direct outcome, in whole or in part, of the 
inefficiency or maladaptation of the instructional 
processes themselves or the limited observance in 
school procedures of the principles of mental 
health. This should not be construed as an indict- 
ment of the average teacher. She is merely the 
victim of the neglected opportunities for enlight- 
enment in a basic segment of the school program. 
Obviously it will entail some expenditure of 
money to install this program of training. But is 
it a question of whether we can or cannot afford 
the cost? Is it not a fact that the major part of our 
social bankruptcy and pathology today is due to the 
fact that we are spending far too little for the sup- 
port of schools and far too much for crime and 
crime suppression and the public support of in- 
competents, dependents and defectives? 


Less Money for Crime Control 


According to current estimates we are now 
annually spending over five times more for the 
care and control of criminals than for the support 
of our schools. If instead of spending ten billion 
on crime control and less than two billion on the 
schools, we reversed the ratio and spent ten billion 
for education and less than two billion for crime 
suppression, we should be able to devote our re- 
sources to the furtherance of constructive social 
conquests yielding superprofits in human happi- 
ness, instead of pauperizing ourselves on negative 
or reformatory or reconstructive activities which 
in large measure prove futile or abortive. 

Satisfactory personnel requirements for train- 
ing teachers in this field of human salvage are not 
now available except in an insignificant number 
of schools of education and universities. The quali- 
fications for a professorship in special education, 
diagnostic teaching, clinical and individual psy- 
chology, case analysis, and mental hygiene are not 
merely high scholastic accomplishments as attested 
by recipiency of the Ph.D. degree in course (rather 
than the Ed.D. or the M.D.) or satisfactory person- 
ality make-up. These are essential preliminaries, 
but direct, clinical and teaching contact with a 
great variety of physically, mentally and socially 
handicapped and maladjusted children and youths, 
together with supervisory or administrative expe- 
rience in the organization and direction of educa- 
tional programs in their behalf, is more important. 

Notoriously in the past courses in this area of 
service have usually been offered by armchair edu- 
cationists or psychologists who have had no prac- 
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tical experience with the problems, either clinical 
or teaching, or by classroom teachers without high 
scholarly attainments and often without even the 
lowest academic degrees. The market is glutted 
with those who possess this direct teaching expe- 
rience but who lack the requisite scholastic ac- 
complishments, while those with the necessary 
scholarship who have not had any direct experience 
with the problems, either clinical, teaching or ad- 
ministrative, are almost as numerous. 

Few fields have been afflicted with more dilet- 
tantism, experimental dabbling, pretended author- 
itativeness, lack of creative productiveness, and 
even Simon-pure fakery, mostly, however, at the 
hands of mountebanks in private practice. This is 
partly due to the recency of many phases of the 
work and partly to the general subordination and 
undervaluation accorded this type of public serv- 
ice. This field has, in consequence, been severely 
avoided by men of outstanding ability. But de- 
cided progress has been made during the last two 
decades. When accorded the recognition it de- 
serves, the challenge that this field presents will 
attract outstanding men. It will attain a dignity 
commensurate with its importance when due em- 
phasis is placed upon education as essentially a 
process of personal adjustment, personality fulfill- 
ment and enrichment, the prevention and overcom- 
ing of personality limitations, and the development 
of each child’s creative impulse and highest possi- 
bilities in accordance with his peculiar penchants 
and specific abilities or disabilities. 

Is not this area of public education as important 
as the impartation of academic information or the 
mastery of subject matter contents? 





Studies Student Health Services 


A preliminary report of university and college student 
health services has been made by the bureau of medical 
economics of the American Medical Association. Material 
received through the questionnaire method is too voluminous 
to make interpretations possible at this time, the association 
bulletin points out. 

The study includes 258 universities accredited by the 
Association of American Universities, supplemented by an 
additional thirty-three member institutions of the American 
Student Health Association and thirty-three Negro colleges. 
Of these schools 238 are included in the preliminary report. 

Of the 446,101 students enrolled in these schools, 414,192 
participate, either voluntary or compulsorily, in the health 
programs. Only 216 of the 238 schools give physical exami- 
nations on entrance or accept a certificate of examination 
from the family physician. Compulsory physical examina- 
tion of all students is given in 52 schools each year. Periodic 
examinations are offered in 70 schools, and only 13 schools 
have follow-up examinations for students found to be ab- 
normal or defective. 

The usual fee for student health services is $10. Seventy- 
seven schools charged no fee for their minimal services. 
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Mefefry To Say — 


A VIGOROUS, robust, expansive schoolman is the kind I would insist 
upon had I the selection of the superintendent and staff for our town. 
This is because education at its best must be dynamic. But I should 
desire to have these energetic people realize that education means lead- 
ing out and developing the abilities and talents of teachers and children 
themselves. When a strong man develops the habit of doing this, you 
have the perfect arrangement. 


Y ou need not be a McClellan executive, spending so much time pre- 
paring that it becomes a habit, getting no farther. 


A DEAN of girls was much disturbed by being told by one of her 
problem cases, “But, Miss Wilson, it isn’t stylish to be good.” The 
smart magazines take pains to sneer at ideals. The dramatic critics 
hoot at anything in a play that approaches nobility of sentiment. To 
them it’s “hokum.” Elmer Davis, reviewing a book, goes out of the 
way to say “There is here, thank God, no message.” How do you 
account for this? Our pious grandfathers would say these are devil 
whisperings. These sneerers would smear reform, service, uplift, bet- 
terment, virtue, nobility and schoolmastery with contempt. But, so 
far as you can see, all progress has been started and backed by ideals, 
by a message, by unstylish devotion. The nature of your calling puts 
you apart from these revilers. But their gibes do find lodging even 
among those you supervise. At teachers’ banquets some clever versi- 
fier distributes song sheets ridiculing reforms you have started in the 
teaching. It is as if the minister’s congregation should sing songs in 
despite of chastity and religion. No large school system is free from 
this ribaldry. College and high school students are tainted with it. 
What shall you do? If you show indignation, the enemies rejoice. Use 
facts, brother, facts. There is now available such a multitude of demon- 
strations by researchers that without losing your temper in denuncia- 
tion, you can show for every reform you ought to undertake a mathe- 
matical reason. 


Aso you can ask a sneermonger “Am I to conclude you have no 
message or ideals?” No matter which way he answers you can say 
“Then why do you object to other people having theirs?” 


A FFECTATION can pass unremarked by grown-up observers, but school 
children see it as a cover to an empty jar. 


Tue reason it is so hard to find cases of people who die from overwork 
is that they are hidden in the crowd of those who claim themselves to 
be working too hard. 


Tue heart of a teacher never grows old. If yours does, it’s because you 
are really not teaching. 


As SOLOMON said, freely translated, we learn to loaf by loafing. 


ltt VA Qurckeow 
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Yesterday's El 


VER a considerable period of years, the 

city of Newton, Mass., has been following 

a long-term building program. The needs 
of the city have been anticipated and provision 
made to meet them. 

The remodeling and addition to the Bigelow 
School have been part of this long-range planning. 
Built thirty-five years ago, the Bigelow School 
served its section of the city as an elementary 
school. 

Three years ago, the need of a junior high school 
became apparent, and, to that end, plans were 
made. In 1931, a modern gymnasium was added. 
In the summer and fall of 1934, the main building 
was remodeled, a new wing of eight rooms con- 
structed, and new heating and ventilating facilities 
were installed. A stage was built on to the gymna- 
sium affording an auditorium with accommoda- 
tions for 700. The remodeling and new building 
have been happily combined into an up-to-date, 
efficient junior high school plant. 

The program of the modern junior high school 
demands facilities for many activities other than 
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ementary School 


The remodeled 
Bigelow School, 
showing the gym- 
nasium and at the 
left the new wing. 


By JULIUS E. WARREN 





Once the girls had to walk to another school for do- 
mestic science classes. This is their new sewing room. 
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Becomes Today's Junior Hi 


and HAYDN PEARSON 


A workable li- 
brary, admirably 
suited to a school 
having not more 
than 500 pupils. 





Built-in exhibition cabinets have their own in- 
teresting stories to tell of pupil achievements. 
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the commonly known academic subject classes. 
Realizing the fact that this three-year period in 
the educational life of a child is an exploratory 
period, a period of discovery when the pupil is 
finding his own interests and capacities, the re- 
modeling and new construction have been planned 
to meet this need. The important educational 
aspects of the remodeled main building include a 
library, a study and music hall and a typewriting 
room. 

Educators are commonly agreed upon the im- 
portance of a workable library. The library in 
this school is admirably suited to handle a school 
of not more than 500 pupils. As the present enroll- 
ment is 330, the present facilities will care for an 
increase in enrollment over a considerable period 
of years. In the curriculums of the junior high 
schools of Newton, provision is made in the seventh 
grade course of study for a regular library period 
to acquaint pupils with the facilities of the library 
and to aid them to develop their own power in 
gaining help from books. 

As the floor plan reveals, directly across the 
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The remodeled basement accommodates a 








number of necessary services. Cooking and 





sewing rooms are provided, as well as shops 





for manual training classes. New heating 
and ventilating facilities serve the building. 
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The first floor plan shows the new classroom 
wing at the left. A stage was built on to the 
gymnasium, at the right, and this provides 
an auditorium with a seating capacity of 
700. Near the main office is the doctor’s suite. 
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The second floor plan shows the : 
large library, with a study hall i 4] 
directly across from it. The study 
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The old assembly room on the third 
L a. 7 floor is now the cafeteria, a plan and 
—— — photograph of which are shown here. 


corridor from the library is a 
study hall and music room. This 
room seats 150, and at the front 
isa stage. This is proving to be 
a most popular room. In it the 
music classes meet, also the or- 
chestra and glee clubs. It is 
available for study groups, and 
its stage is used by the dramatic 
clubs for rehearsals. In gen- 
eral rooms, such as this, for 
economical use of space, the 
room must be readily adaptable 
to various needs. To further 
this idea, the seating used is the 
convertible type which permits 
the use of every other seat as a 
desk for studying and writing. 
The science room, equipped 
with eighteen two-pupil tables, 
is available for use in subjects 
other than science. Similarly, 
the art room equipped with 
thirty-five one-pupil tables with 
free working tops is readily 
usable for other classes. 
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The cateteria, located on the upper or third floor, 
was formerly the assembly hall. An elevator, elec- 
trically operated, facilitates handling supplies. 
The cafeteria is available for club work, emergency 
classes and dramatic rehearsals. Another interest- 
ing use of this large room on the top floor has been 
for the beginning band classes. One can under- 
stand that a dozen or score of enthusiastic young 
amateurs on trumpets, trombones and bass horns 
make considerable noise. 

The remodeling of the basement floor has per- 
mitted a number of essential improvements. Pri- 
marily, the domestic science and manual arts have 
been adequately housed. Previously the girls of 
the school went to an elementary school a few 
minutes’ walk distant for their classes in domestic 
arts. Now the sewing room is located in the base- 
ment of the old building, and the cooking room 
across the hall in the basement of the new wing. 
New equipment has been provided for each room. 

The printing department is now housed in a new 
room; a storage room has been provided, and the 
equipment of the woodworking and sheet metal 
shop has been rearranged. 

The present gymnasium was built three years 
ago. The shower rooms, locker rooms and offices 





for the teachers of physical education are located 
on the basement floor, below the gymnasium. The 
doctor’s examination room and the emergency 
room are on the first floor of the main building, 
adjoining the offices. 

Visual education has been adequately provided 
for by additional bulletin board space and built-in 
exhibition cabinets. Electrical outlets are provided 
in each classroom, and stereopticon machines and 
a moving picture machine are in constant use. 

One of the interesting features is the basement 
room in the new wing at the end opposite the cook- 
ing room. This room is to be known as the voca- 
tions room. In our course of study, “Occupation” 
as a subject is included in each of the three years 
of junior high school. As one surveys the economic 
order today, one is convinced that vocational guid- 
ance is an important task of secondary education. 
In a room devoted principally to this subject, it is 
felt that keener interest will be aroused. 

There are a general office, principal’s office, 
women teachers’ rest room, men teachers’ room, 
two guidance rooms, a band-art-orchestra storage 
closet, a dark room for the photography club, two 
general supply closets, and a storage space for 
stage properties, all of which are much used. 





How Lighting Affects Color in Interiors 


a3 UR present knowledge of colors, combinations and 

effects opens up vast possibilities for their use to 
good advantage and with consideration to daylight and arti- 
ficial illumination,” write Ralph Bennett and T. J. Maloney 
in “Paint — A Partner in Illumination” published in the 
April issue of the Architectural Record. 


“Any treatment of illumination or decoration must give 
consideration to the emotional qualities and decorative as- 
pects of colors as well as reflection values. This can be 
accomplished without serious sacrifice of any one desirable 
quality. Generally speaking, lower levels of illumination 
and colors of a more subdued, neutral or restful sort should 
be used in lounge rooms, lobbies, theaters and other places 
designed for relaxation. Brighter illumination and more 
stimulating colors should naturally be favored where the 
objective is to inspire activity or an active state of mind. 
This selection of suitable colors is of extreme importance. 

“Tnasmuch as the emotional responses usually associated 
with given colors may be radically altered in particular 
applications, consideration must be given to: (1) the color 
scheme or treatment; (2) the design employed, and (3) the 
light source. 

“Black, usually classified as depressing and heavy, may 
assume life and snap with but slight relief from bright 
colors or designs that lend motion. Brilliant or subdued 
illumination will also alter the atmosphere considerably 
irrespective of other factors. 

“In specifying colors consideration must always be given 
to the type of artificial light to be used and to the effect of 
both day and artificial light on the shade of color. Certain 
shades of blue and green become almost indistinguishable 
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under the tungsten illumination. Reds, oranges, yellows 
and browns tend to become richer. Blues become darker 
under artificial lighting, and appreciably brighter and a 
really pure color under daylight. Fabric colors are espe- 
cially susceptible to the color values of different light sources 
and may affect the entire color scheme. Colors for a room 
should therefore be picked with respect to day or night occu- 
pancy. 

“If a colored surface is flooded with intense light as from 
spotlights or indirect luminaries, a paling or flattening 
effect will be produced. This condition can be avoided by 
directing the light against white or tinted surfaces or by 
diffusing the light at the source by means of opal or other 
types of diffusing glass. 

“The use of reflectors or shades that favor a white or 
blue-white reflecting surface will facilitate simulating day- 
light quality. 

“When indirect or semidirect illumination is to be used 
and the light intensity must be sufficient for good seeing 
conditions, white or light tints should dominate the color 
scheme — especially on upper walls and ceilings. Daylight 
received from limited window sources is also dependent upon 
paint surfaces of high reflection values. 

“Perhaps it is because of long association with the fire- 
place and the warm red yellow of candle flames that the 
natural yellow of tungsten lamps is so accepted and the 
natural yellow is often increased by the use of yellow, brown 
or red shades or painted reflecting areas. From the stand- 
point of seeing, especially for reading, or performing other 
close visual tasks the light resulting from lamps so treated 
is both harmful and fatiguing to the eyes.” 
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Getting to School 





A study of the time con- 
sumed in travel by grade 
pupils in a Western city 


By A. C. LAMBERT 


school is an aspect of his life that is now 

taken for granted much as his health was 
twenty years ago. School administrators and school 
patrons are becoming aware that both the distance 
a child must travel to reach school and the time 
required to travel that distance are two related and 
important facts. School transportation managers 
have known this for some time. 

Those who project school building programs will 
find that, entirely apart from considerations of 
health, the time of travel is as fundamental a con- 
trol as is the more commonly used factor of dis- 
tance. To the child himself, remoteness from 
school is always a large personal problem. Remote- 
ness is a condition that results from the interplay 
of time, distance and effort. In many cases the 
time required to cover traffic-laden routes or 
weather-blocked roads is a more important factor 
than is the linear distance involved. 


[i traveling a child does going to and from 


Average Walking Time 11:09 Minutes 


The actual linear distances that children in 
grades one to six traveled to school in a Western 
city of about 15,000 residents were determined 
carefully and the time required to travel these 
distances in the morning was recorded for a period 
of fifteen days. A total of 2,121 morning trips 
made by walking over known distances and 398 
trips made by automobiles were recorded. A few 
trips were made on bicycles, tricycles and ponies. 

Five per cent of the 173 pupils observed lived 
within one-eighth of a mile of the school they at- 
tended. Thirty-one per cent lived within one-fourth 
of a mile, 61 per cent within one-half mile, and 
87 per cent within three-fourths of a mile. Ninety- 
three per cent walked distances that are one mile 
or less. Seven per cent walked more than one mile, 
but none walked over 1.2 miles. A few pupils rode 
in private automobiles as far as 1.7 miles. 

Based on raw scores, the average time required 
to walk in the morning from home to school ranged 
from an average of 10 minutes for the third grade 
group to 12.32 minutes for a fifth grade group. The 
mean walking time for all cases was 11.09 minutes. 
The maximum time spent in walking regularly on 
any route by any pupil was 31.8 minutes ; the mini- 
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mum was 1.5 minutes. The first child spends 25 
per cent as much time going to and from school 
on a morning and night trip daily as he spends in 
school itself. The other child spends only 6 minutes 
daily in travel. 

Pupils who travel in private automobiles require, 
on the whole, only two-thirds as much time to get 
to school as is required by pupils who walk. 

The average speed with which these elementary 
pupils in grades one to six walked ranges from 
6 rods per minute to 24 rods. The mean walking 
speed falls at 13.01 rods per minute. This is 2.44 
miles per hour. 

Statistical treatment of these data shows that 
pupils in any one grade walk just as rapidly as 
do pupils in any other grade. No significant 
difference in the mean speed of walking is found. 
The children in the lower grades walk to school as 
rapidly as do those in the upper grades, or the 
upper grade children walk as slowly to school as 
do the lower grade children. 

Only when grades and ages are ignored and pu- 
pils are classified according to the distance they 
live from the school are slow-walking or fast-walk- 
ing groups discovered. Only the children who live 
close to the school walk at a different rate of speed 




















TABLE I—TIME REQUIRED TO MAKE THE TRIP EACH 
MORNING BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 
Interval 
in Frequencies by Grades 
Minutes 1 2 3 4 5 6 1-6 
30.0-31.9 1 1 1 3 
28.0-29.9 2 2 
26.0-27.9 1 1 
24.0-25.9 1 1 3 2 5 
22.0-23.9 2 2 3 7 
20.0-21.9 1 4 1 1 7 
18.0-19.9 2 1 3 6 
16.0-17.9 2 1 2 1 2 3 10 
14.0-15.9 3 2 4 1 10 
12.0-13.9 1 2 3 3 3 2 14 
10.0-11.9 2 3 3 2 3 1 14 
8.0- 9.9 3 7 6 3 5 5 29 
6.0- 7.9 5 4 9 4 6 9 37 
4.0- 5.9 2 4 3 7 3 1 20 
2.0- 3.9 2 1 2 1 1 1 8 
0- 1.9 
N 22 29 30 33 28 o1- 198 
Mean 16.31 120 100 i320 i122 i289 117 
P.E. Mean : foe oe ee ee ee ee | 
S.D. SS -Ti 66 63 76. 68 €F 



















TABLE IJ—RoDsS PER MINUTE COVERED BY ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL PuPILS* WHO WALK TO SCHOOL 
IN THE MORNING 
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13.31 13.23 13.27 12.65 13.04 12.61 13.01 
| P.E, Mean .584 .380 .518 .292 .513 .419 .177 
| S.D. 3.97 2.87 3.92 2.49 3.88 3.29 3.31 
| *Pupils in the elementary training school of Brigham Young Uni- 
\ versity, Provo, Utah. 
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than do other pupils ; they constitute a slow-moving 
roup by reason of their nearness. 

When all the cases are classified according to the 

‘stances separating home and school, it is found 





that the 26 per cent of the pupils who live close to 
the school, that is, within distances below 150 to 
160 rods, walk at 10.92 rods per minute, or 2.05 
miles per hour, while the middle 48 per cent and 
the upper 26 per cent walk at 13.81 rods per min- 
ute, or 2.58 miles per hour. That is to say, the 
average morning walking speed of these elemen- 
tary school children increases as the distance they 
live from school increases up to a distance of 150 
to 160 rods from school, at which point the walking 
speed remains uniform out to the greatest dis- 
tances observed — 450 rods or 1.4 miles. 

The necessity for stepping along somewhat 
more rapidly seems to affect only slightly those 
children who have to walk more than a half mile, 
but those who walk beyond that distance up 
to 1.4 miles are affected equally. The small corre- 
lation between walking speed and distance that 
these 173 children must walk to school is indicated 
in a Pearson r (coefficient of correlation) of .31. 

The extent to which the relationships in time, 
distance and speed of travel among these elemen- 
tary school pupils will hold true elsewhere must be 
determined by additional studies. However, such 
relationships established under rural and urban 
conditions for pupils of all grades who walk, who 
ride street cars, who use private conveyances and 
who are transported on school busses will be found 
significantly useful by administrators and boards 
of education who determine locations of school 
buildings, by principals and personnel directors 
and by local transportation managers. 





Points to Remember in Buying Canned Goods 


MONG the many important factors to bear in mind 
when purchasing canned goods, according to Mrs. 
Louise Y. Gilbert, dietitian, are geographical location of 
the cannery, varieties of vegetables or fruits canned, grades 
-f foods, net weights in cans and price. 

“Geographical location of the cannery,” states Mrs. Gil- 

bert, “should be considered because certain varieties and 
ualities of food are canned in certain regions. The buyer 
.aust be familiar with the chief producing areas from which 
come foods of best quality. Canneries will be found within 
these areas, which may be scattered throughout the country. 
The character of the food will vary, depending upon the 
region from which it comes. 

“The cost of any commodity should be considered only 
after all the other value determining factors have been 
weighed. This is especially true of canned goods for there 
is frequently a wide range of drained weights in the dif- 
ferent grades, sometimes completely offsetting the differ- 
ence in prices of the packs. On the other hand, the range 
of price may be based on the size of fruit or vegetable, or 
on the degree of syrup of a fruit. In many cases the less 
expensive may more nearly suit the purpose. 

“There are three generally accepted grades for canned 
goods, which for vegetables are fancy, extra standard and 


standard. Generally speaking, fancy grade calls for the 
cream of the pack. Extra standard is a good quality but 
slightly below fancy in tenderness, color and general ap- 
pearance. The standard grade does not quite equal the 
extra standard but is wholesome and edible. Often there 
is a lighter pack per can also, so that in making a selection 
of this grade, the drained weight should be checked. 

“An important consideration in the selection of canned 
vegetables is variety. For example, the Early June or 
Alaska pea is a firm pea, not sweet but good for salads and 
sauces, and it stands well in a steam table without mushing. 
The sweet wrinkled pea is tender, sweet, full of flavor and 
quite delicious to use as a vegetable side dish but because 
of its texture it crushes easily and cannot stand rough han- 
dling. Therefore it should be purchased in the small No. 2 
can rather than in the large No. 10 can. 

“Tomatoes are packed in several states. There is a dis- 
tinct difference in the flavor of those canned in New York 
State, for instance, and those canned in Western Indiana. 
Here again the buyer should use great care in the choice 
of large or small cans depending upon the desired appear- 
ance of the food when served. It is impossible to have whole 
tomatoes from large cans but for general cooking purposes 
it is more economical to buy in large cans.” 
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Protection Is Needed 


By 
N. E. VILES 


Gutted ruins of a 
Massachusetts high 
school after a fire 
last December. The 
estimated loss was 
close to $120,000. 


States have an investment of about $6,000,- 

000,000 in buildings, grounds and equipment. 
Local school officials are obligated to provide pro- 
tection against loss of this property. 

School boards spend large sums of money each 
year in replacing buildings that have been 
destroyed by wind or fire. In some cases this loss 
has been covered by insurance, but in other cases 
the district must pay for all of the loss. To a 
certain extent school officials may secure the 
needed protection by preventing fire losses and by 
making provisions for replacement funds. The 
purchase of insurance or the building up of re- 
serve district funds are two common methods of 
providing replacement funds. 

The best protection against fire loss is fire pre- 
vention. If all buildings were constructed wholly 
of fire resistive material there would be little dan- 
ger of fire loss. However, the demand for in- 
expensive construction has led to the erection of 
many school buildings that are not fire resistive. 
Not only are many of these buildings not fire re- 
sistive, but some of them are like tinder ready 
for the spark. 

In some buildings open joists covered with oil 
soaked floors are only a few inches above poorly 
protected furnaces. In other buildings wood joists 
extend into the smoke flue and are separated from 
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Against Fire Loss 
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the hot gases by one thickness of brick only. In 
many cases nonfireproof ventilating ducts are 
carried up through combustible partitions. In one 
building of this type a small fire was discovered 
in a waste paper box near a vent duct in the base- 
ment. The fire was extinguished, but in about 
thirty minutes fire was discovered in the attic. 
The total loss was $300,000. Even though many 
school buildings are potential fire traps, the loss 
ratio may be reduced by fire prevention. 

While there is reason to believe that the school 
fire loss ratio is less than in former years, fire 
losses do occur, and each fire causes some loss. 
Not only is there a loss of materials and labor, but 
in many cases there is a loss of needed school 
facilities and of records and documents that are 
not easily replaced. No one type of school building 
seems entirely immune from fire loss. A record 
of 950 major school fires in the United States 
shows that thirty-six of these fires occurred in so- 
called fire resistive buildings. 

A report compiled by the National Fire Preven- 
tion Association shows that for one five-year 
period the property loss from school fires was 
$34,732,702. A record of seventy-three school fires 
in Missouri shows that the average loss was about 
88 per cent of the worth of the buildings, and 
that only about 71 per cent of the loss was cov- 
ered with insurance. In six cases the buildings 
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destroyed had no insurance protection and in 
eleven other cases the loss was more than twice 
as much as the insurance protection carried. 

A large number of school fires could be pre- 
vented with proper attention to construction de- 
tails and to the elimination of fire hazards in the 
buildings now in use. In order to work effectively 
in preventing fires, school officials should know the 
probable causes of fires and the places where fires 
are most likely to originate. There seem to be cer- 
tain hot spots in the buildings where a majority 
of the school fires originate. Protection provided 
in these places should do much to prevent fires. 

Of 441 school building fires where the origin 
was known, 63 started in the furnace room, 54 
in other parts of the basement, 45 in the attic, 44 
on the roof and around the flue, 19 in closets and 
13 in manual training rooms. The fact that more 
than half of these fires originated in spots that 
may be protected easily should make easier the 
work of fire prevention. 


Majority of Fires Preventable 


A majority of the school building fires originate 
from causes that might be eliminated without 
much difficulty. Of 323 major school building fires, 
where the cause was known, 54 were caused by 
defective or overheated heating equipment. Fifty- 
four were caused by defective electric wiring, 46 
by defective or overheated flues and chimneys, 
and 40 fires were attributed to wilful carelessness 
or incendiarism. Forty other fires were caused by 
spontaneous combustion, 30 by sparks falling on 
shingle roofs and 21 by the careless use of 
matches and by lighted cigaret stubs. The re- 
maining 38 fires were caused by defective oil 
burners, ignition of rubbish, lightning, contact 
from other buildings, sparks from stoves and 
other miscellaneous causes. 

Of all the 323 fires only 15 or 20 seem to have 
originated from causes that could not have been 
eliminated with ordinary care and precaution on 
the part of those in charge of the buildings. The 
fire caused by defective or overheated heating 
equipment, defective wiring, defective flues, care- 
less use of matches, spontaneous combustion, 
sparks on shingle roofs or by defective oil burners 
could have been avoided by giving some attention 
to fire prevention in the construction and main- 
tenance of the buildings. 

A majority of the school boards feel that it is 
advisable te provide some protection against prop- 
erty loss. Large districts that have many school 
buildings of fire resistive construction, a large 
assessed valuation and a comparatively low tax 
rate may be able to provide replacement funds 
from current levies without placing a heavy tax 


burden upon the people. In many districts it would 
be impossible to secure replacement funds from 
current tax levies. In these districts funds needed 
to replace losses must come from reserves built up 
for that purpose, from insurance that has been 
purchased or from loans that must in a majority 
of the districts be approved by a vote of the peo- 
ple. However, many districts do not have a suffi- 
cient free bonding capacity to permit the voting 
of bonds ample to replace property that may be 
destroyed. A few districts have built up reserve 
building funds for replacement purposes. The 
changing personnel of the board, the lack of funds 
and the lack of security for accumulated district 
funds have prevented many districts from build- 
ing up reserve funds for replacement purposes. 
The difficulties listed here do not alter the fact 
that some source of replacement funds must be 
provided. A majority of the school boards have 
found it advisable to guarantee replacement funds 
through the purchase of insurance. 

School boards spend a considerable sum of 
money to secure insurance protection, and in 
many instances the money spent is not bringing 
the type of protection desired. In order to plan 
an efficient, economical insurance program the 
local boards need to determine the types of in- 
surance that are necessary to give the protection 
desired. They also need to know the insurable 


value of the property and the amount of coverage 
necessary for each type of protection desired. 
Mere guesswork will not give a reliable estimate 
of the amount of protection needed. 


Boards Should Know More About Insurance 


The board should know what criteria to use in 
judging the reliability of the companies with 
whom the insurance is written. It is essential that 
they know how to reduce insurance costs to a 
minimum, without impairing the needed protec- 
tion through the use of coinsurance, the use of 
term policies and the elimination of penalties that 
may be levied on removable fire hazards. 

School officials often find it somewhat difficult 
to administer and supervise the insurance pro- 
gram. Much of this difficulty can be eliminated if 
expiration and renewal dates are so grouped that 
all insurance business, other than loss adjust- 
ments, can be handled at one board meeting each 
year. The development of adequate insurance 
records will also aid in improving the administra- 
tion of the program. Records should show the 
number of each policy, the coverage, the name 
of the company, the name of the local agent, the 
rate, the premium paid, the term and the expira- 
tion date. Records should show total coverage and 
cost for each type of protection on each building. 
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Safety First in Food Service 


By JEAN BROADHURST 


EVER has there been a 
N time when so many people 
were eating so many of 
their meals outside their own 
homes as at present. With hun- 
dreds of thousands of public and 
semipublic eating places available 
it is evident that there has never 
been so great an opportunity for 
contaminated food to affect the 
health of a large number of people 
— through food prepared on the 
place where it is served and 
through food furnished to such 
places by numerous. wholesale 
agencies such as bakeries and 
dairies. It is estimated that more 
than 700 persons were directly 
affected in the cream-filled pastry 
epidemic in Westchester County, 
New York, in April. That is, there 
were more than 700 initial cases 
among persons who partook of one 
lot of pastry made by a bakery 
company. 

Too often we thoughtlessly as- 
sume that such dangers are things 
of the past now that we have im- 
proved in many ways the methods 
of food handling, preparation and storage, such as 
pasteurization of milk, canning at high tempera- 
tures and continuous low temperature storage. 

But these dangers are still real and imminent, 
as indicated by the four epidemics given publicity 
in March and April of this year. In March three 
people in New Jersey died of botulism resulting 
from home canned peppers. The peppers had not 
been sufficiently heated in the canning process; 
botulism spores survived and later developed the 
virulent toxin characteristic of botulism bacteria. 

In the same month 175 persons in Rhode Island 
suffered from dysentery resulting from cream- 
filled pastries. In March a university hospital in 
Michigan reported 231 acute dysentery cases fol- 
lowing promptly after chicken salad prepared in 
the kitchens of the institution was eaten. The 
Westchester County epidemic caused by cream- 
filled pastries adds at least 700 to this list. 
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Results from a cafeteria dishwater 

test reveal S as a good detergent 

and Y as a poor one. The dishes 
were soiled with B. coli. 


Another phase of this food 
service problem challenges our 
attention. Not only are the oppor- 
tunities for direct transfer by a 
few careless or infected individu- 
als enormously increased at the 
present time, but we are unfor- 
tunately constantly discovering 
new enemies against which we 
must be on the alert. We have, it 
is true, decreased the incidence of 
certain food-borne diseases, such 
as bovine tuberculosis in human 
beings, by means of meat inspec- 
tion and milk pasteurization, and 
tapeworm and trichina infections 
by meat inspection and prescribed 
temperatures for cold storage of 
meats during which parasitic 
worms are destroyed. 

But new problems are con- 
stantly arising and demanding 
solution. In 1911 the tularemia 
organism was first isolated in 
Tulare County, California, and 
“rabbit fever” in man was soon 
explained. We know now that cold 
storage for four weeks is sufficient 
to cause the death of the tularemia 
bacteria, and federal control therefore prevents 
rabbits from being shipped across a state line until 
such preliminary cold storage has been completed. 

Undulant fever was first traced to milk from 
cows which harbored the Bang’s bacillus or “‘con- 
tagious abortion” organism in New York in 1923. 
Like tularemia, it has now been reported in every 
state in the Union. But its solution is found in the 
pasteurization of milk, when herd inspection does 
not assure us of the absence of this most debili- 
tating human disease, formerly often diagnosed 
vaguely as “walking typhoid” or atypical malaria. 

Little interest was formerly felt in Staphylococ- 
cus organisms as food-borne infections but we now 
frequently hear reports of disease due to Staphylo- 
coccus toxins transferred through milk products, 
such as soft cheeses and cream-filled pastries. The 
chicken salad epidemic in Michigan was traced to 
Staphylococcus toxin formed in the insufficiently 
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chilled boned chicken used for the salad. The cause 
of the Westchester County epidemic has not been 
definitely announced, but Staphylococcus is one of 
the organisms that has been recovered from un- 
eaten samples of the pastry. 

Cafeteria managers, it is clear, have important 
responsibilities aside from assuring the nutritive 
values of the food served. It is just as necessary 
to make sure that food shall not itself carry or 
cause disease. It may be wise to list here some of 
these disease-causing possibilities in foods which 
we must avoid. 

1. Poisonous metal polishes. When cyanide pol- 
ishes are used, chemical poisons may be trans- 
ferred on table articles, such as spoons and forks. 
Enough chemical may be left on a single fork to 
cause acute illness. The use of such cleaning mate- 
rials is illegal in some places, New York State, for 
example. 

2. Poisons for household pests. Poisons used to 
destroy mice, rats and roaches may be tracked by 
such animals to foods. In one New Jersey restau- 
rant it was found that such poisons were actually 
sprinkled on the food stored in the refrigerator 
and cupboards. The use of disease organisms of 
the dysentery, typhoid and virus types to destroy 
pests is forbidden in all alert localities, for such 
organisms are all too certain to be tracked or de- 
posited on foods by the animals we wish to destroy. 


Wash Fruits Before Serving 


3. Poisonous plant sprays. Chemicals are used 
as sprays to protect food-producing plants from 
fungous and insect pests. Whenever possible chem- 
icals not poisonous to man should be used; among 
these is the soap-whitewash spray some farmers 
use for controlling the Japanese beetle. Food man- 
agers should see that all fruits are thoroughly 
washed before cooking or serving, for producers 
sometimes think it too expensive to wash such 
foods (estimated at a cent apiece for apples) or 
find that it affects the appearance and keeping 
quality, as in berries. 

4. The persistence of dangerous soil organisms. 
A number of fatal cases of food poisoning have 
been due to the botulism bacterium. The danger 
from this organism is not so much that of its actual 
introduction into the body, for apparently it does 
not form toxins in the body. It can, however, form 
toxins freely in foods themselves, especially in 
warm weather, or in warm kitchens or other stor- 
age places. Foods containing such accumulated 
toxins may be fatal in very small amounts; one- 
fourth of one string bean may be sufficient to cause 
death. 

This menace is controlled by several.means: (1) 
proper cleansing of vegetables and other foods 





before canning, to facilitate the removal of all soil 
organisms, (2) prompt canning to prevent the 
organisms from having sufficient time to change 
into the resistant spore stage, (3) efficient high 
temperatures for the canning process itself and 
(4) the discarding of any food that later shows 
signs of deterioration. 

Rarely has botulism been traced to food that did 
not give in odor or appearance some evidence of 
deterioration. Some institutions safeguard con- 
sumers by boiling all canned foods, especially 
vegetables, before serving, for heat destroys the 
botulism toxin. Home canned beans, served in a 
salad without such heating, have caused several 
epidemics in different parts of the United States. 
All suspicious foods should be discarded, however, 
and heating should not be relied upon to make 
dangerous food safe. Cafeteria managers, except 
in the smaller schools, rarely use home canned 
products; and this problem will not be an urgent 
one, usually, for commercial canning uses higher 
and more effective temperatures than are usually 
possible in home kitchens. 

5. Foods from infected animals. So much of our 
meat is killed and stored in large central areas 
and transported to other states for sale and use 
that most of it comes under federal inspection 
regulations. The inspection itself and the storage 
that follows are important factors in providing 
meat free from disease organisms. There is no 
greater assurance of safety than the stamp read- 
ing “U.S. Inspected and Passed.” 

Milk, if not certified — that is, obtained from 
animals examined at frequent intervals (six 
months) for tuberculosis and undulant fever 
(called contagious abortion in cattle) — should 
not be served until it is pasteurized. Most of the 
milk sold in the United States is now pasteurized ; 
some persons prefer to pasteurize even certified 
milk, as an added safety factor. Butter and cheese 
are now commonly made from pasteurized milk in 


Despite 1mproved methods in food 
handling, preparation ane storage, 
opportuntties for food contamination 
were never greater than at the present 
time. In addition to the responsibility 
of assuring the nutritive values of 
the food served, the school cafeteria 
manager must make sure that the food 
itself will not carry or cause disease 
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the commercial plants and this minimizes any dan- 
ger of bovine tuberculosis from these products. 

6. Foods contaminated by human excreta. Un- 
der this head would be included a variety of situa- 
tions. The more important of these are represented 
by such gross pollution as by sewage, and the 
1923 epidemic of typhoid which spread from the 
Atlantic coast to Chicago was due to sewage which 
emptied too near an oyster bed off Long Island. 
As was established long ago at a Connecticut col- 
lege fraternity dinner, raw oysters may convey 
typhoid while the persons eating cooked oysters 
escape. Raw oysters, however, rarely form part 
of the cafeteria menus. It is now reported that 
some states — Massachusetts, for example — are 
not only safeguarding the oyster bed areas from 
pollution but also require the washing of unopened 
or shell oysters in chlorinated water. 

Fly-borne transfer of intestinal organisms 
should, of course, be made impossible through the 
control of flies by means of screens and poisons 
and the proper management of toilets. 

The main danger of disease transfer by human 
intestinal organisms is through soiled hands of 
food handlers. The examination and licensing of 
food handlers is not required in most school cafe- 
terias, even when it is required in a given state 
for workers in hotels and restaurants. In many 
school cafeterias, no health requirements are made 
for the pupil help, even when health examina- 
tions or licenses are demanded of the full-time 
employees, though the pupil helpers may greatly 
outnumber the rest of the staff. 


Food Handlers May Be Carriers 


Because we have had serious typhoid epidemics 
(400 and 450 cases in two epidemics) traced to 
carriers forty years or more after apparent re- 
covery from typhoid, it is well to be open to any 
questions or complaints of patrons regarding 
attacks of dysentery or diarrhea. Cafeteria man- 
agers, by careful consideration and investigation 
of such reports, may be able to eliminate food 
handlers before more serious or even fatal results 
occur. The U. 8. Public Health Service has re- 
ported in this connection an acute but not fatal 
type of dysentery, which so far is more common in 
the Western part of our country than as yet in the 
East. 

7. Foods contaminated by human respiratory 
organisms. Here the food manager may find his 
greatest problem. Colds, measles, septic sore 
throat, diphtheria, pneumonia and other respira- 
tory infections may be transferred by saliva-con- 
taminated food, both by nasal and cough sprays 
and by contact with saliva-moistened fingers. 
Careless and insensitive persons, whether regular 
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| 
Lunch Counter “Best Sellers” __ 


Submitted by 
FLORENCE M. GRIFFIN 


Acting Supervisor, Department of School Lunchrooms, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Bacon and tomato on roll 

Frankfurter and sauerkraut on roll 

Minced corned beef and mayonnaise on bread 
Sardine and cream cheese 

Cream cheese and jelly 

Peanut butter and jelly on bread 


| 

Freshly ground hamburger on toasted round roll 10c | 
Dixie pork chops (baked with sliced apple) and 
mashed potato 10¢ | 
Sausage (1) and Spanish rice 10¢ | 
Lamb pie with peas, carrots and potatoes, baking | 
powder crust 10c | 
Salmon loaf with egg sauce 10¢ | 
Rice croquettes, cheese sauce 6c | 
SANDWICHES be | 
} 


Peanut butter between two butter thins Ic | 
Pineapple coleslaw 5e | 
Fruit salad 10¢ | 
Tomato and egg salad 10c | 
Ginger cup cake 3c | 
Ice cream with chocolate sauce 5e | 
Ice cream with strawberry sauce (in season) Tc | 
Chocolate frosting between two butter thins le | 





(The last three items decrease the desire for candy.) | 





trained employees or transient pupil help, make 
this probably the greatest of the cafeteria man- 
ager’s problems. 

The safeguards of legislation and inspection 
of foods often fail here, and food that may be 
supplied at greatly increased cost because of such 
important safeguards may be made definitely dan- 
gerous in the final handling or serving, because a 
worker failed to report her sore throat and coughed 
over the chicken she was boning for salad or be- 
cause she licked her fingers in handling the sticky 
pastries. Unfortunately, chronic infections re- 
sulting from Staphylococcus and Streptococcus are 
all too common, and the affected individual may 
not be conscious that he is a dispenser of danger- 
ous germs. 

Since both respiratory and intestinal organisms 
are readily transferred by food handlers, it is well 
to pay a little more attention to the health of the 
workers than is usually done. A worker who ap- 
pears with a sniffling cold or a “little sore throat” 
may be as big a menace as a tuberculosis suspect 
with a chronic cough. Many schools do not allow 
the children to return to their classrooms after 
an absence without a physician’s examination or 
certificate, and yet some of the same institutions 
never question the health of the persons serving 
food to the children! 

Every facility for decreasing the hand transfer 
of disease organisms should be provided. The im- 
portance of thorough and frequent hand washing 
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should be emphasized. Hands should be washed 
whenever contamination has occurred, but this is 
rarely possible, either because the washrooms are 
too distant or because the worker is too rushed to 
leave his place. Paper handkerchiefs or napkins 
(for single use only) should be freely supplied. 
The hand washing facilities should be adequate, 
providing warm water, soap and towels or air- 
driers. 

Since the food handlers may vitiate food safe 
in every other respect, it is well to emphasize the 
esthetic side of food handling. Good manners and 
nice table habits lessen such dangers. Servers who 
destroy the appetites of consumers and subject 
them to infection by their objectionable habits 
should not be retained in the service. 

It should be remembered, also, that the patron 
may be just as dangerous an element as the food 
server. Such practices as handling the food on the 
serving tables or allowing cuffs and scarfs to touch 
it should not be allowed. The cafeteria manager 


will often find it necessary to protect the patrons 
from themselves! Too often, we hesitate to give a 
patron the reprimand he deserves, but any cafe- 
teria manager who would protect his customers 
from improper food handling would win several 
customers for each one so lost. 

As a final recommendation of a positive nature, 
proper methods of dishwashing should be used— 
(1) really hot water, (2) sufficient soap or deter- 
gent to soften and remove food and help destroy 
injurious bacteria, and (3) thorough rinsing in 
water as near boiling temperature as it is possible 
to obtain it. 

One of the most famous hotels in New York 
owed its reputation to its nightly exhibitions of its 
kitchens, demonstrating its methods of food han- 
dling and dish washing. Whether or not we are 
living up to our responsibilities as cafeteria man- 
agers may be evident if we ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, “Would inspection of my establishment add 
to the reputation of my cafeteria?” 





Serving Hot Food Hot 


What is the most desirable temperature at which to serve 
various types of food? A recent study made in Chicago 
will be of interest to school cafeteria managers. Actual and 
repeated tests showed the following temperatures to be 
most agreeable to those being served. 


Most DESIRABLE TEMPERATURES FOR FOODS 


Foods Tested 
| Soup: 
| Highly seasoned 
| Not highly seasoned 
Clear broth 
| Meat: 
Roasted 130 
Boiled 130 
Stewed 140 
Creamed 140 
| Potatoes, all forms 140 
Vegetables: 
Stewed tomatoes 150 
Peas in cream 150 
All others 


Temperatures | 


140° F. 
150 
160 





Foods That Children Need Daily 


In order that the school may properly supplement the 
child’s home diet in the lunches it serves in the cafeteria, 
the following important daily foods for the child of from 
six to twelve years of age have been listed by Anna De- 
Planter Bowes, in charge of nutrition education for the 
Philadelphia Child Health Society. 

Milk, 3 glasses daily; 1 raw and 1 cooked vegetable, in 
addition to potatoes; 2 servings of fruit; cereal, preferably 
a hot cooked brown cereal; not more than 2 slices of bread at 
a meal until other foods have been eaten in proper quantity; 
fish, eggs, cheese, lamb, beef, chicken or liver once a day; 


fish once a week; eggs once a day if possible; 2 or 3 ounces 
of butter. 

For high school pupils the daily food requirements change 
slightly. Mrs. Bowes lists the following: milk, 1 quart; 1 
raw and 1 cooked vegetable, in addition to potatoes; 2 serv- 
ings of fresh raw fruit; not more than 2 or 3 slices of bread 
at each meal; cereals 4 or 5 times a week; some fat at each 
meal; from 3 to 5 ounces of meat or fish; 1 or 2 eggs. 

By bringing about such changes in the pupil’s home 
dietary as can be accomplished through health teaching 
and by supplying essential foods and displaying them at- 
tractively in the school lunchroom, the school may make a 
dual contribution to better food habits among our younger 
citizens. 





Average Daily Sale in Albany 
Cafeteria Is $95 


The average daily sale in the William S. Hackett Junior 
High School Cafeteria, Albany, N. Y., is $95, according to 
A. Helen Endries, manager, and the average lunch check 
is fifteen cents. The registration of the school is about 
1,350, it being compulsory for all pupils to eat lunch in the 
building whether they buy it or bring it from home. Many 
who bring lunches buy milk, candy or ice cream. Prices 
for individual dishes range as follows: 

Bowl of soup, 4 salted crackers Ec 
Meat and potatoes 10¢ 
Vegetable 5e 
Salads 10c 
Milk 5e 
Chocolate milk 5e 
Bread or roll and butter 3c 
Dessert with whipped cream 5e 
Sandwiches 5e 

Combination plate lunches also are provided with meat 
and potatoes or salad, milk or chocolate milk, bread and 
butter for fifteen cents. 
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Radio System 
Within Reach 
of Any School 


By DONALD RANDALL 


T he importance of radio 1 education 
is widely recogmzed. Less generally 
known 1s the fact that a public ad- 
dress and radio broadcast system 1s 
not the expensive equipment it 1s gen- 
erally supposed to be. A successful 
installation was made at a Michigan 
high school for one-sixth of the origi- 


nal estimate. It 1s described here 


\ ," THEN the Copernicus Junior High 
School, Hamtramck, Mich., was built, 
the superintendent, anticipating the 

fact that each classroom some day would need a 

broadcast system, had conduits laid and wires 

drawn from a central control room to a recessed 
space in the wall of each classroom at the time 
of construction. 

To ask the board of education to install ex- 
pensive amplifying equipment at this time seemed 
inadvisable. Some other plan had to be devised. 
The school student association, which already had 
financed sound motion picture projection (upon 
which a fair income was being realized) was asked 
to see what it could do. 

Sixty-five loud-speakers, one for each room, and 
an amplifier large enough to handle the load were 
needed. To make the set-up complete, phonograph 
turntable and pick-up arm, at least three micro- 
phone positions, and a radio receiving set were 
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necessary. This equipment, it was found, if pur- 
chased from commercial manufacturers, would 
cost from $6,000 to $8,000 to install. For a stu- 
dent association to raise that amount of money 
was out of the question. 

Thinking that there should be a more econom- 
ical way out, we sought the assistance of a local 


engineer. Through his cooperation, the school 
designed a special set-up and made specifications 
for the complete job. Manufacturers of parts were 
given the specifications and quoted prices. The 
parts were purchased directly from manufacturers 
on bid, and the local engineer assembled them and 
assisted in the final installation. 

It was found that the work could be done for 
one-sixth of the original estimate, and this sum 
was within reach of the student associa- 
tion’s powers of finance. Various programs and 
projects were the means of raising the funds. 

The job, when completed, included even more 





The arrow points to the loud-speaker, one of sixty-five in this junior high school. 
On the opposite page a pupil program is being broadcast to the various rooms. 


than had been hoped for. Sixty-eight loud- 
speakers (including ten dynamic speakers) four 
microphones (three carbon and one condenser), 
one tuned-radio-frequency receiver, one super- 
heterodyne receiver, one double-channel master 
amplifier (with an output of seventy-five watts), 
and one mixing control panel that allows two in- 
dependent programs to be handled at the same 
time have been acquired. 

All this equipment, completely installed, cost 
less than one-sixth of what some of the commer- 
cial firms quoted to make the complete installa- 
tion. It was not necessary to sacrifice quality; in 
fact, parts, such as speakers, condensers and 
transformers, were of higher specifications than 
those which had previously been considered “stand- 
ard” equipment. 

Many other distinct advantages were secured 
by building the public address system as a school 
project. Dynamic speakers were needed to take 
care of large rooms, for example. This required 
special designing. Some rather long leads tended 
to unbalance speakers and cause distortion, and 


this fact had to be particularly considered. Special 
microphone positions and controls were needed. 
A mixing and control panel to “‘mix’”’ microphone 
and radio, or microphone and phonograph, re- 
quired special designing. The need for many 
other special arrangements showed up enly when 
installation was begun. 

The uses to which a school public address sys- 
tem may be put are many and varied. At Coper- 
nicus we have incorporated it into the school pro- 
gram in five major aspects. 

First is the making of announcements. The 
conventional practices of bulletin boards, teacher 
and student announcements in home rooms, and 
mimeographed bulletins have never been entirely 
satisfactory in getting information to pupils and 
teachers. A public address system simplifies these 
problems and makes the reception of announce- 
ments certain. The principal, a teacher or a pupil 
can demand the attention of every one in the build- 
ing or of any particular group or individual, in- 
cluding the custodians, by an announcement made 
through the microphone. 
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This is possible because of the central switch- 
board unit arrangement. Here any one room or 
any one group of rooms can be plugged in sepa- 
rately if desired. This has the advantage of 
affording certain groups, primarily interested in 
a particular message or broadcast, the opportun- 
ity of hearing it without disturbing other groups. 

The recording device, which is a part of the 
central unit, makes it possible to broadcast music 
appreciation programs, and in a large building, 
with thousands of pupils, this alone makes a pub- 
lic address system worth the money. 

Second is the picking up of radio programs and 
rebroadcasting them to individual classrooms. The 
importance of this is apparent when we consider 
the valuable musical and social programs that 
are on the air. Here the radio is in constant use 
most of the day in one way or another. If one 
or more rooms are not using it in regular class 
work, the cooking and sewing classes are using 
it for some special feature. Two independent 
radio programs can be handled at one time. 

Third is the broadcasting of special pupil pro- 
grams to all pupils in the building. This provides 
a more general outlet for music classes, school 
debates and dramatic presentations. Microphones 
for broadcasting class programs to other classes 
or to the school in general are in constant demand. 

Fourth is the picking up of special auditorium 
programs by the microphone which amplifies 
them for the auditorium assembly and at the same 
time broadcasts the program to other rooms in 
the building. Our auditorium seats only 600 of 
the 2,500 pupils enrolled ; therefore this advantage 
is readily apparent. 

Fifth is the organization of special classes in 
radio dramatics and speech for which definite time 
has been allowed in the school program. One class 
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in speech correction has been organized and the 
microphone is being used to amplify and show up 
defects in enunciation and speech delivery. This 
field is more or less undeveloped but it has definite 
possibilities which educators cannot afford to over- 
look. 

Other ways in which the system has proved 
useful are in amplifying sound motion pictures, 
rebroadcasting public addresses to overflows of 
auditorium assemblies and rebroadcasting parent- 
teacher programs, public relations programs and 
safety education programs. This list of uses might 
be greatly increased. Radio is found to be so 
useful at the Copernicus Junior High School that 
it has been arranged to have a microphone pick-up 
position installed in each individual classroom. 





Association Operates Lunchrooms 


The form of operation of the cafeterias in the schools 
of Pasadena, Calif., is perhaps a little different from other 
sections, according to Lydia M. Kellogg, director of the 
Pasadena Cafeteria Association. 

“We have a nonprofit organization,” explains Mrs. Kel- 
logg, “known as the Pasadena Cafeteria Association which 
operates the cafeterias for the board of education. The 
California law does not say that the cafeterias must be 
operated by the board of education, although a recent deci- 
sion of the attorney general makes this possible if the board 
so desires. In writing the California law, the sponsors 
thought that every precaution should be taken to safeguard 
the tax money from being used to feed children. 

“It is always difficult to run a school cafeteria for there 
is constant pressure to serve more and more food for the 
money,” Mrs. Kellogg declares. “Because the cafeteria is 
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connected with a school, which is a public institution, there 
seems to be an idea that its money, by some magic, pours 
in and is always greater than can possibly be spent. The 
feeling prevails that because children are fed in the school 
lunchroom, it should be run on emotion rather than on a 
sound business basis. Some teachers expect to get twice or 
three times as much food for their money in a school lunch- 
room as at any other place. 

“Our legislators, sensing this feeling, tried in every way 
to safeguard the cafeterias and put them on a paying and 
businesslike basis. 

“Interpreting the law to the best of its knowledge, 
the Pasadena board of education caused to be created this 
association which leases the cafeteria space from the school 
board and operates the cafeterias without profit. There- 
fore, in our system, the cafeteria is painted and cared for 
by the school board, just as a landlord would care for the 
property.” 
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Local and State Relief Administrations 
Repair and Improve 30,188 School Buildings 


School buildings that were repaired 
and improved during the last year by 
relief labor under local and state relief 
administrations numbered 30,188. Sim- 
ilar projects on state college, normal 
and university buildings totaled 417. 
New school buildings or additions to 
old structures numbering 1,856 were 
completed, as were 36 state college and 
university buildings. 

These figures, released by Harry L. 
Hopkins, FERA administrator, in a 
summary of reports, do not include sta- 
diums, athletic fields, improved water 
supplies, grading, landscaping, or im- 
proved sanitary facilities separate 
from school buildings. 

Repair and rehabilitation work in- 
cluded roofing, strengthening or replac- 
ing of foundations, installing new flues 
to remove fire hazards, painting, clean- 
ing buildings and grounds and over- 
hauling structures. 

New buildings were carefully de- 
signed in accordance with the best 
accepted practices for each type of 
building and its functions, and the 
structures include frame, brick, stone 
and reenforced concrete. These proj- 
ects provided relief in the form of em- 
ployment to thousands of skilled and 
unskilled construction workers. 

In carrying out this program many 
peculiar local circumstances had to be 
met. Hurricanes had greatly damaged 


or completely destroyed the schools in 
large sections of Puerto Rico. Asa re- 
sult of the work relief projects under- 
taken, the children of that island are 
now provided with earthquake and hur- 
ricane proof school structures. 

A similar situation is being met in 
certain sections of California, where a 
few years ago earthquakes destroyed or 
made unsafe hundreds of school build- 
ings. The shocks demonstrated that 
most of the structural practices and 
materials had not provided schools in 
which children were safe from natural 
calamities. Work relief school build- 
ing projects are providing safe, perma- 
nent structures in these districts and 
demolishing and removing condemned 
schools. 

A totally different problem was that 
presented by a rural county in Ne- 
braska, where pupils had to travel as 
far as eighteen miles to attend high 
school. Farmers, cooperating with the 
state relief administration, contributed 
labor, relief authorities gave such cash 
as was needed, and a sod high school 
building, more conveniently located, 
was the result. 

“The program stands out in the un- 
employment emergency as a valuable 
and permanent social contribution,” 
said Mr. Hopkins. “It will continue to 
pay dividends long after the emergency 
is ended.” 





Federal PWA Grants Are 
Increased by 50 Per Cent 


School construction projects are ex- 
pected to take new impetus following 
President Roosevelt’s recent announce- 
ment increasing by 50 per cent all fed- 
eral grants on nonfedera! loans. 

Under former PWA procedure the 
outright grant for nonfederal projects 
was 30 per cent, the remaining 70 per 
cent being obtained by a federal loan. 
Under the new plan, federal funds will 
be advanced on self-liquidating projects 
of public bodies of state and local gov- 
ernments on the basis of a 55 per cent 
loan and a 45 per cent outright grant. 

Announcement of a drop of 1 per 
cent in the interest rate on PWA loans 
was countermanded on June 11, so that 
the 4 per cent interest rate on federal 
loans is still in effect. Few municipali- 
ties are able to borrow funds, even in 
the existing cheap money market, for 
less than 4 per cent, however. 

Schools, waterworks, hospitals, sew- 
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ers and similar types of public works 
are eligible for these loans and grants. 
The works act earmarked $900,000,000 
for loans and grants to the states and 
their political subdivisions. The Presi- 
dent has authority to increase this sum 
to $1,700,000,000. 





La Guardia Asks School Loan 


Approval of a PWA loan and grant 
of $5,000,000 to $9,000,000 for con- 
struction of buildings of Brooklyn Col- 
lege is being sought by Mayor La Guar- 
dia of New York City. Option has al- 
ready been secured on the land in 
Brooklyn on which these buildings are 
to be constructed. The college, founded 
in 1931, has 5,003 day students and as 
many more in evening classes. Besides 
offering all the usual college arts and 
science courses, it provides instruction 
in theater arts, radio writing, acting 
and pedagogy. Its classes now meet in 
rented quarters in half a dozen build- 
ings in Brooklyn. 





Part of Salary Cut Is 
Restored in Indianapolis 


A salary restoration of half the re- 
duction made by the board of commis- 
sioners in 1933-34 has been promised 
Indianapolis public school teachers in 
a new salary scale recently adopted by 
the board to apply to all teachers whose 
scale was $1,500 or more. 

The increase in lower salaries is 
higher, and ranges from 7% to 20 per 
cent. The minimum salary is raised 
from $1,000 to $1,200 for teachers with 
experience. Teachers at the $1,300 
level will receive an increase of 11 per 
cent, which is equal to the board’s re- 
duction, and those at the $1,400 level 
will receive a 7% per cent restoration. 

A reduction formula ranging from 4 
to 26 per cent was made mandatory by 
the state legislature in 1932-33. This 
law is still in effect, the restoration be- 
ing that of an additional 11 per cent 
reduction made by the commissioners 
in 1933-34. 





Installs Electrical Equipment 


Electrical equipment worth $79,000 
is being installed in ten laboratories of 
the newly erected Samuel Gompers In- 
dustrial High School, New York City. 
This school, which is to open next fall, 
will be a mono-technical high school de- 
voted to the study of electrical theory 
and practice. It will accommodate 
more than 4,000 boys at a time. Be- 
sides motors and controls there are pro- 
vided generators, regulators, trans- 
formers, dynamometers, laboratory- 
type loading resisters, three rotary con- 
verters, three arc-welding sets and a 
relay demonstration board. 





Teachers Like Their Jobs, 
Occupational Study Shows 


The longer you teach the better you 
like it, according to a survey recently 
reported by Robert Hoppock of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference. 

Among 500 teachers questioned, 
four-fifths of them found their work 
interesting and preferred it to any of 
the nine other vocations suggested to 
them. The proportion of dissatisfied 
teachers was less than was the dissatis- 
fied among a similar group of the 
general adult population. 

The most satisfied group of teachers 
averaged seven and one-half years 
older, as well as ten pounds heavier, 
than the most dissatisfied. 





Prize-Winning Program Continued 


The radio program which recently 
won the award of the Women’s Na- 
tional Radio Committee as the best non- 
musical sustaining program on the air, 
“You and Your Government,” will con- 
tinue through the summer with a series 
entitled “Taxation for Prosperity.” 
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Alumni College Movement 
Gains Two New Recruits 


The Alumni College idea, begun at 
Lafayette College and soon taken up at 
the University of Michigan, Wells Col- 
lege and several other institutions, 
this year gained two new recruits — 
Cornell University and Grinnell Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Smith College this year concen- 
trated its faculty skill and campus re- 
sources on a single unified program. 
“Modern France” was the topic selected 
for alumnae interest. An evening of 
French music, a French play, a class 
in French outdoor folk dancing and a 
noteworthy collection of French paint- 
ings in the college art gallery were 
presented. 

The University of Michigan, cele- 
brating its sixth annual Alumni Uni- 
versity on the week of June 17, dis- 
cussed the politics, economics, science, 
art and literature of the present time. 

Grinnell College inaugurated its 
alumni program with a ten-day Insti- 
tute on International Relations. 





New High School for Art 
and Music in New York City 


A Music and Art High School has 
been established by the public school 
system of New York City, according to 
an announcement by Supt. Harold G. 
Campbell. 

The institution, which will eventu- 
ally be housed in its own building, will 
be split into three departments at the 
start. When it opens in the autumn 
or possibly in January, the coeduca- 
tional school of music, the drama and 
the dance will occupy the old building 
of the New York Teachers’ Training 
College on Morningside Heights. A 
girls’ art high school will be quartered 
in the Washington Irving High School, 
and a boys’ art high school will be con- 
ducted in the Franklin High School. 

The school will give a regular aca- 
demic course in addition to its special 
cultural training. The musical and 
artistic work will be intensive, it is 
said. The enrollment for the first year 
will probably be limited to 100 pupils. 

Walter Damrosch will be chairman 
of the advisory board and Mrs. Henry 
Breckenridge, chairman of the mayor’s 
municipal art committee, is also active 
in planning for the school. 





Anniversary Observed at 
Rensselaer Commencement 


Commencement exercises for this 
year at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy, N. Y., were of special inter- 
est because of the fact that the first 
degrees in engineering and the first de- 
grees in science in any English-speak- 
ing country were awarded 100 years 
ago. Until 1834 the institute main- 
tained the traditional academic degrees 
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of bachelor of arts and master of arts. 
In 1835, however, the degree of civil 
engineer and bachelor of natural sci- 
ence was introduced which later be- 
came the degree of bachelor of science. 
Because of the significance of this an- 
niversary recognition of the centennial 
was observed at the exercises. 





Acts to Protect Bus Riders 


Regulations to protect pupils from 
drunken drivers of school busses have 
been adopted by the New Jersey state 
board of education. These rules assert 
that contracts for transportation of 
school children will be canceled imme- 
diately if drivers are found in an in- 
toxicated condition while operating 
busses. They further specify that no 
drivers will be permitted “to partake 
of intoxicants” before starting the trip 
to school or during the day while await- 
ing the return trip home. 





Reed College Will Try 
Out Bennington Scheme 


The inauguration of a new president 
and a new college plan took place at a 
Conference on Problems Confronting 
the College held at Reed College, Port- 
land, Ore., May 15 to 17. 

Dexter Merriam Keezer, former as- 
sociate editor of the Baltimore Sun 
and later director of the NRA Con- 
sumers Advisory Board, is the new 
president. 

The so-called Bennington plan will 
be applied by Reed College to a group 
of freshmen entering next fall. There 
will be no required courses and each 
student’s curriculum will be custom- 
made to fit his individual requirements. 


Radio Broadcasting Now 
Taught at U. of Michigan 


Radio broadcasting has now been 
added to the list of vocational profes- 
sions. 

More than 100 students are enrolled 
in a course at the University of Michi- 
gan where they are being trained as 
announcers, speakers, or as teachers 
who will receive educational programs 
in their future classrooms. 

Courses in the history and apprecia- 
tion of music, in languages, writing, 
dramatics, political science, physics, 
advertising, economics and business are 
advised as a professional background. 
The actual training before the micro- 
phone does not begin until the junior or 
senior year, when the students enter 
the university broadcasting service to 
study and announce under Prof. Waldo 
Abbott, who has been director of uni- 
versity broadcasting since 1925. 

Sports announcers are now being 
trained through the use of motion pic- 
tures. From the announcer’s booth the 
student is required to describe the game 
vividly and accurately to a critical 
audience of students in an adjoining 
room. 





Named Conference Chairman 


John W. Studebaker, U. S. commis- 
sioner of education, was named chair- 
man of the general committee of 
broadcasters and representatives of 
educational and other noncommercial 
organizations to consider the proposals 
made at the conference called by the 
broadcasting division of the federal 
communications commission and, if 
possible, devise a plan for making bet- 
ter use of radio in education. 





High School Surveys Activities of 500 
Persons Graduated During Fifteen Years 


Forty-four vocations were repre- 
sented in a recently completed survey 
of the activities of the 500 persons 
graduated from Smithville High 
School, Smithville, Mo., during the last 
fifteen years. The largest percentage 
of graduates, 27.8 per cent, are classed 
in the homemaking group. Farmers 
were second with 12.8 per cent and 
teachers third with 10.2 per cent. 

The lowest percentage, that of 0.2, 
was rated by twenty-one occupations, 
including those of doctor, civil engineer, 
commercial artist, soldier, social 
worker and drug store clerk. 

Eighty-seven graduates became 
rural teachers, but only twenty-five are 
now employed in the rural systems, a 
decrease that has become pronounced 
during the last four years. Twelve of 
the seventeen graduates who entered 
the field of elementary school teaching 
are still in it, as are fourteen of the 


nineteen who entered high school sys- 
tems. The approximate total salary 
earned by graduates in the teaching 
profession during the last fifteen years 
was $475,000. 

Of the sixty-five graduates who en- 
tered farming, thirty are renters; 
twenty, farm laborers; five are em- 
ployed in positions relating to agricul- 
ture; four are farm tenants; two own 
and operate farms; two manage farms; 
one is a breeder, and one an agronomist. 

Statistics on unemployment in re- 
gard to further education on the part 
of the graduates, showed that of the 
twenty-eight who had a half-year of 
college, four were unemployed; of the 
forty-three who had one year of college, 
three were unemployed, and of the 
forty-one who had finished two years, 
four were unemployed. There was no 
unemployment among those who had 
three or more years of college work. 
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Hopkins Grammar School Celebrates 275th 


Anniversary; Has Given Yale Seven Presidents 


“For the breeding up of hopeful 
youths both at the Grammar Schoole 
and Colledge for the publique service 
of the Country in future tymes,” Hop- 
kins Grammar School was founded 275 
years ago in New Haven, Conn. Its 
anniversary was celebrated June 13 to 
15 with a pageant and other appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

Governor Edward Hopkins in 1657 
left the sum of 412 pounds for the 
founding of the school, which has fur- 
nished seven presidents of Yale Uni- 
versity, ten other college presidents 
and more than 100 college professors. 

Hopkins Grammar School antedates 
Yale by forty years; during its early 
years it prepared its pupils for Har- 
vard University. Now, of course, most 
of its graduates go to Yale. 

Dr. George B. Lovell has been rector 
of the school for the last seventeen 
years. Originally a boarding school, in 
1923 it became a country day school. 

Among famous alumni who took an 
active part in the plans for the anni- 
versary celebration were Col. Edward 
M. House and John Hays Hammond. 

The historical pageant presented on 
the campus as a part of the celebration 
was written by Mrs. Charles G. Morris. 
Another feature was the meeting on 
the site of the old “Meeting House’”’ on 


the Green, near the first location of the 
school. The Commencement exercises 
were held on Saturday, June 15, fol- 
lowed by a reception and dinner for 
visiting alumni. 

Of the founding of the school, the 
New York Herald Tribune gives the 
following account: 

“The Hopkins Grammar School was 
born out of the dissension between the 
leaders of the New Haven Colony and 
the Boston clergymen. Before the 
school was founded, boys in the colony 
were drilled in Latin and taught in a 
“dame school” and then sent on to Har- 
vard to finish their work. It was from 
this Harvard group that the Colony of 
New Haven drew its preachers. 
Though such arrangement for securing 
an education was both inconvenient 
and expensive, it was tolerated until 
some other better system could be de- 
vised. But presently the limits of toler- 
ation were reached when President 
Dunster of Harvard began to doubt the 
necessity of infant baptism in the plan 
of salvation and accordingly did not 
present his children for the rite. For 
the rigid Puritans of New Haven, this 
represented a vital break in the plan of 
salvation and they decided that their 
young ministers should not be exposed 
to such heresy.” 





Rogers Heads Monson Academy 


George R. Rogers has accepted the 
appointment of head master of Monson 
Academy, Monson, Mass., succeeding 
Bertram A. Strohmeier. Mr. Rogers 
has been with the Northwood School, 
Lake Placid, N. Y., since 1929. He has 
also been on the faculty of Williston 
Academy, Easthampton, Mass. and 
Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt. 





Stratford Gets Antiques 


A gift of antique furniture for the 
entrance hall of the school was pre- 
sented to Stratford College, Danville, 
Va., by its alumnae association. In- 
cluded among the individual pieces, all 
of which are more than 200 years old, 
are a Henry II table, two Louis XIII 
side chairs, an Italian arm chair of the 
same period and a Louis XIII taboret 
covered with the original needlepoint. 
To make a more attractive setting for 
the gift, the school will remodel the 
hall during the summer. 





Staunton Has New Superintendent 


Emory J. Middour, assistant head 
master of Mercersburg Academy, Mer- 
cersburg, Pa., has been elected super- 
intendent of Staunton Military Aca- 
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demy, Staunton, Va. Mr. Middour as- 
sumed his new duties June 15. He 
succeeds Robert T. Hall. 





Art Exhibit in Dining Room 


For the second time this year the 
dining room at the Moses Brown 
School, Providence, R. I., has been 
transformed into a miniature art gal- 
lery. Eight paintings, the work of 
Charles H. Woodbury, N.A., noted ma- 
rine artist, four of them in oil and four 
in water colors, have lent added dis- 
tinction to the room and have been a 
source of considerable interest among 
the pupils. 





Boys Initiate Drive for 
Commons Building Fund 


A series of “work projects,” under- 
taken voluntarily by the pupils of Gov- 
ernor Dummer Academy, South By- 
field, Mass., have resulted in a hockey 
rink, an outdoor running track and a 
well-drained athletic field, but it wasn’t 
until the boys decided that they needed 
a new commons building that they 
showed what they could really accom- 
plish without faculty or parental aid. 

Some of the pupils submitted a plan 
they had originated to Head Master 
Edward W. Eames. It outlined a cam- 





paign in which every boy in the school 
would take part without any recourse 
to his parents. When the boys went 
home during their Easter vacation. 
they interviewed almost 300 persons 
and obtained more than $6,000 for the 
building. 

Encouraged by the success of the 
boys’ campaign and the response from 
trustees, parents and other friends of 
the institution, the school is pressing its 
drive for $200,000 in the hope that the 
foundations of the new unit may be laid 
by fall. The building will be colonial 
in design, and will contain a dining 
room, kitchens and a living room large 
enough for the gatherings of the entire 
student body. 





Parker School Gets Art Books 


The library at Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago, has received from the 
Carnegie Foundation a group of books 
on art subjects. These number thirty- 
eight and with those already received 
make a total of 103 recent acquisitions 
by the school library. 





St. Mark's Prize Day Is 
Held in New Field House 


The seventieth prize day exercises 
at St. Mark’s School, Southborough, 
Mass., took place on June 15 in the 
new Field House, presented to the 
school by Mr. and Mrs. William M. 
Elkins in memory of their two sons, 
graduates of the school. This was the 
first gathering to be held in the new 
structure. 

At the chapel exercises on the same 
day a memorial window in honor of 
Dr. William Greenough Thayer, for- 
mer head master, the gift of Mrs. 
Thayer, was dedicated by Bishop Law- 
rence. Diplomas and certificates were 
awarded to thirty-five boys, and eight- 
een prizes were given. 

Dr. Francis Parkman, head master, 
was in charge of the day’s exercises; 
the prize day speaker was Murray Sea- 
songood, former mayor of Cincinnati. 





Administrative Committee 
Is in Charge at Wilbraham 


Dr. Ralph E. Peck, head master of 
Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, 
Mass., has been granted a leave of 
absence. 

An administrative committee from 
the faculty has been appointed to func- 
tion in his place. It is comprised of 
the following persons: George L. 
Plimpton, former head master of Til- 
ton School, Tilton, N. H.; Howe S. 
Newell, and Henry A. Dresser, former 
head master of Park Lodge School, 
Pau, France. 

Doctor Peck was formerly treasurer 
of the Methodist Board of Education 
in New York. 
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KNOX 


SCIENTIFIC 
FACTS 


Knox Gelatine is pre- 
pared under scientific 
control throughout and 
takes six weeks to make. 





Analysis 
Knox Gelatine 


Protein (14 amino acids) 
85.0—86.0% 


Calcium Phosphate 
1.0—1.25% 


Fat Cless than) 0.1% 
Moisture 13.0—14.0% 
Carbohydrate Nil 


Of interest in the treat- 
ment of muscular dys- 
trophy is the 25% gly- 
cine in Knox Gelatine. 


Knox Gelatine contains 
no carbohydrates; bac- 
teriologically safe, and 
a pH of about 6.0. The 
total metal content is 
less than half that al- 
lowed by U.S.P. 
ener 
MEDICAL 
ASSN 
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GELATINE 


The anorexia patient who turns lackadaisical eyes toward most foods will 
welcome the attractive, bright dishes which can be prepared from gelatine. 

Knox Sparkling Gelatine is the gelatine of professional choice. Its 
colorful, tempting recipes are numerous and varied. Appealing to eye 
and stomach of patient, Knox Gelatine provides easily digested, impor- 
tant amino acids for utilization in tissue building and for energy. Adults 





enjoy it as greatly as children. 

Knox Gelatine is exceptionally pure. By specifying Knox you can be 
certain of better than U.S.P. (It contains no coloring matter or flavoring 
as in factory-made jells. ) 

Quite a remarkable product—made as carefully as an ampule solution. 
For the diabetic, convalescent, tubercular, high-protein, post-operative 
and infant diet where higher protein content is desirable. 


K N OX GELATIN : 


KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES, 
467 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE your booklets, ‘Feeding Sick Patients,’’ ‘‘Feeding 
Diabetic Patients’’ and ‘‘Reducing Diets.”’ 
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Visual Education Courses 
in Many Summer Schools 


Summer courses in visual education 
for teachers are being offered at the 
following colleges this year: State 
Teachers College, Florence, Ala.; State 
Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala.; 
State Teachers College, Troy, Ala.; 
University of Arizona; University of 
Southern California; State Teachers 
College, San Francisco. 

University of Colorado; University 
of Denver; Loyola University, Chi- 
cago; State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kan.; State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kan.; Boston College; 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Minn.; Teachers College, Kansas City, 
Mo.; State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; State Normal School, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Rutgers University; Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, N. J.; State Normal 
School, New Paltz, N. Y.; Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City; Teachers College, 
Columbia University; New York Uni- 
versity. 

Duke University; Western Reserve 
University; Brigham Young Univer- 
sity; Temple University; University 
of Pennsylvania; University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Elizabethtown College, 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Reports Are Made on Sound and Silent 
Films as Used in New York City Schools 


The respective values of talking and 
silent educational films in the class- 
room were the subject of two reports 
recently made public by the board of 
education of New York City. 

According to a consensus of opinion 
expressed by teachers, supervisors and 
principals compiled by Joseph M. Shee- 
han, associate superintendent, talking 
pictures in many cases have no advan- 
tage over silent educational films now 
used in the public schools, although in 
some subjects sound films are definitely 
superior. 

Films accompanied by a lecture were 
not favored by teachers and super- 
visors, who preferred the silent film 
accompanied by the teacher’s explana- 
tion. Films that presented natural 
sounds accompanying action were gen- 
erally approved. 

The classroom use of talking films, 
Mr. Sheehan reported, is still in an 
early stage of development. He recom- 
mended that auditoriums of all new 
high schools and a number of centrally 
located elementary and junior high 
schools be equipped for standard size 
35-mm. sound films and that seven high 
schools, seven junior high schools and 








Films for the School Screen 
Travel in South America 








The Continent of South America — 
Shows the position of South America 
on the globe, the main natural re- 
gions of the continent, their relation 
to one another, and the physical, 
biologic and social features of each. 
1 reel. 16 mm., silent. $24. Teaching 
Films Division, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Wings Over the Andes — Thrilling 
picture record of the Shippee-John- 
son Expedition to the Land of the 
ancient Incas in Peru. Pictures of 
mountains never before seen by 
white men and unmarked on any 
map. Two monoplanes fly down into 
the craters of smoking volcanoes. 
Fiesta by a clan of Peruvian In- 
dians. 3 reels, 16 mm., with musical 
score and with narrative by Lowell 
Thomas. Base rental, $6. Ideal Pic- 
tures Corp., 30 East Eighth Street, 
Chicago. 

Highways of Argentina, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Colombia and Dutch 
West Indies — Four films showing 
street scenes of leading cities and 
rural scenery in the countries enu- 
merated. Primarily showing road- 
building but of general interest. 1 
reel each. 35 mm., silent. Transpor- 
tation charges only. Division of Mo- 
tion Pictures, Extension Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Highways of Brazil, Chile, Peru— 
Three films showing city sights, 
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country drives, transportation facili- 
ties of rich copper and nitrate mines 
in Northern Chile, early highway 
system laid out by the Incas and 

. modern highways. 2 reels each. 16 
mm. and 35 mm., silent. Transporta- 
tion charges only. Division of Mo- 
tion Pictures, Extension Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Brazil I and II — Two films, one of the 
Amazonian lowlands, showing the 
wild life, native Indians and jungle 
products in the immense drainage 
basin of the Amazon; the other, out- 
lining the principal agricultural and 
industrial products of Eastern Bra- 
zil — coffee, cacao, cassava, sugar, 
tobacco, pineapples, silk and shoes. 
Shows Sao Salvador, Sao Paulo, 
Santos and Rio de Janeiro. 1 reel 
each. 16 mm., silent. $24 each. 
Teaching Films Division, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Curacao and Caracas—Two films show- 
ing general views. 1 reel each. 16 
mm. and 35 mm., silent. Free. Ad- 
vertising Department, Cunard 
Steamship Co., 25 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Amazon Trails— Pack train journey 
into little traveled regions near the 
Amazon. % reel. 16 mm. and 35 
mm., silent. For rent or purchase. 
Educational Department, Bray Pic- 
tures Corporation, 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 


five elementary schools be equipped for 
experiment in the use of 16-mm. sound 
films as classroom aids. This recom- 
mendation was embodied in the request 
for a $200,000 appropriation for equip- 
ment in the 1936 budget. 

Opinions of members of the school 
staff varied, according to Mr. Sheehan, 
who reports that “an adequate supply 
of 16-mm. sound film material, suitable 
for inclusion in film courses similar to 
those in silent films now in use in our 
schools, is not yet available. 

“The sound film as an educational 
tool is still, and gives promise of con- 
tinuing to be, in an initial stage of 
development. Further research and 
practical classroom teaching seem 
necessary, particularly in the technique 
of its use.” 

The experimental use of educational 
sound films in all grades to test the 
value of audio-visual instruction in 
technical, classical, academic, fine arts 
and scientific courses was urged by 
James Marshall, a member of the 
board, in his report. 

Experiments with sound films in 
natural science classes and music 
classes, he pointed out, already show 
that pupils in film classes have su- 
periority ratings as high as 60 per cent 
in science and 20 per cent in music 
over pupils who took the courses with- 
out the use of films. 





Conferences on Motion Pictures 


A second series of conferences relat- 
ing to the demonstration of the study 
of motion picture appreciation in the 
high schools was held during May in 
Pennsylvania. The conferences were 
conducted by Dr. Edgar Dale of Ohio 
State University, under the auspices of 
the Payne Fund. Teachers and repre- 
sentatives of civic and lay groups, in- 
terested in motion pictures and their 
effect on children, participated. 





Motion Picture Magazine 
for Better Film Workers 


“The Motion Picture and the Fam- 
ily,” a monthly magazine issued by the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America, Inc., will be sent 
regularly, free of charge, to school 
heads, parent-teacher officers and com- 
mittee members and other leaders of 
groups working for better films. 

The magazine prints evaluations of 
current films from the point of view of 
the educator, the religious leader and 
the layman of cultured tastes, accord- 
ing to the Cleveland Public Library, 
which furnishes for each issue a list 
containing suggestions for supple- 
mentary reading on approved films. 
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Lewiston High School 


Lewiston, Maine 














Harry S. Coombs 
Alonzo J. Harriman 
Architects 
Lewiston, Maine 











Maple Flooring Used... because of its durability 


resiliency, pleasing appearance and low cost of maintenance 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 


Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 

Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 
outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 





“For the past twenty-five years we have 
specialized in designing Educational Build- 
ings and our experience has thoroughly con- 
vinced us, that hardwood flooring is the most 
practical floor covering that can be installed 
in the major portion of this type of building. 


Northern Hard Maple flooring was specified 
for the Lewiston High School, because of its 
durability, resiliency, pleasing appearance 
and low cost of maintenance. r specifica- 
tions invariably call for Northern Hard 
Maple Flooring and actual results have been 
so satisfactory, that we feel perfectly justi- 
fied in continuing its use in all of our school 
projects where flooring of this nature can 
possibly be used.”’ 


Harry S. Coombs, 
Alonzo J. Harriman, Architects, 
Lewiston, Maine. 











tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 

Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
—especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That's why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Maple 








The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
atdized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 
must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 

This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 
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Whether you floor with blocks or 
strips—with or without pattern— 
over screeds, wood or concrete sub- 
floors—Maple will provide a floor that 


endures and satisfies. 


* 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MF MA. Specify M FM A onthe 
flooring you use. 


Beck, August C. Company Milwaukee, Wis. 


Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Mich. 


Bruce, E. L. Creer Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 
Connor Lumber & Land Company _Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Kneeland-Bigelow Company Bay City, Mich. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 


Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 


Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W. Va. 
Wells J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


See our advertisement Sec., 15/50 in 
Sweets. Let our Service and Research 
Department assist you with your floor- 
ing problems. Write us. 

. 

MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1783 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Middle Western States 


ILLINOIS 

Belleville. — A strike of approximately 
1,000 high school pupils, backed by a 
petition signed by an equal number of 
residents in the town, resulted in the 
reinstatement of six teachers who had 
been dismissed by the board of educa- 
tion. 

Carlinville. — A salary increase of 5 
per cent was voted all regular teachers 
by the board of education here and a 
small increase in salaries was given 
the janitors. H. J. Blue, superintend- 
ent, received no increase but had his 
contract extended for three years. 
Chicago.—An attendance of 100 was 
reported at the twenty-fifth annual 
convention of university and college 
business officers held at Northwestern 
University. 

Galesburg. — Knox College will share 
and eventually receive the entire in- 
come of the estate of Dr. Elizabeth 
Cassidy, valued at from $60,000 to 
$100,000, under the terms of her will. 
Ottawa.—An appropriation of $460,- 
000 in federal funds is being sought 
by the school board for the purpose of 
constructing a junior high, a new Jef- 
ferson School in North Ottawa and a 
two-room addition to the Hills School 
in Naplate. 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis. — The first step toward 
rehabilitating the school building sys- 
tem was taken recently when the board 
of school commissioners adopted a res- 
olution calling for the construction of 
a sixteen-room building for an elemen- 
tary school to replace five two-room 
wooden portables. The cost of the 
building is approximately $170,000, 
and it will be attended by the 500 
Negro children who now have classes 
in the portables. ... A twenty-four- 
page bulletin, authorized by the board 
of school commissioners, has been writ- 
ten on guidance in junior high schools 
and circulated among the teachers of 
those schools. Virgil Stinebaugh, di- 
rector of junior high schools and cur- 
riculum revision, edited the bulletin, 
which is the second to be published on 
the Indianapolis plan of junior high 
schools since the work of organization 
began four years ago. 


lOWA 

Prescott. — A fire started by a labora- 
tory explosion at the Prescott Consoli- 
dated School resulted in damage 
amounting to $300 before it was put 
out. 

Rockwell City. — Plans, drawn by Kef- 
fer and Jones, Des Moines, for the pro- 
posed two-story brick and stone addi- 
tion to the grade and high school build- 
ing are now being considered by the 
board of education. The application 
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for a PWA grant to finance 30 per 
cent of the project was the first to be 
filed in the state under the work relief 
act. 

KANSAS 

Hays.— The grade and public high 
schools are again to be affiliated with 
the Fort Hays State College, in order 
to permit thirty students of the college 
to acquire teachers’ training. A simi- 
lar arrangement formerly existed be- 
tween the Hays public schools and the 
college, but was discontinued a few 
years ago when the college authorities 
felt that the training school should be 
on the campus. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit. — Plans for the construction 
of a new million dollar Western High 
School have been approved by the 
board of education. The structure will 
be brick and stone, and entirely fire- 
proof. The new building will be on the 
site of the old, which was razed by 
fire on February 26. It will accommo- 
date 2,000 pupils, and have twenty 
regular classrooms, in addition to study 
halls and special rooms. The school is 
being built with funds formerly appro- 
priated for three schools which were 
not built because of retrenchment. 
Midland. — A $282,000 bond for the 
construction of a new high school build- 
ing was recently approved by the vot- 
ers, with a margin of four votes. The 
need for the building is emphasized by 
the fact that the present high school 
building was built to accommodate 420 
pupils, and today 1,150 are enrolled. 
When the new structure is completed, 
the present junior and senior high 
school buildings will be used for sev- 
enth and eighth grades and overflow 
from other grades. R. V. Gay of St. 
Johns is the architect. It is expected 
that construction work will be begun 
in July. 

Y psilanti. — Printed and published. by 
the pupils and faculty of Roosevelt 
School is a ninety-four-page book, “Ad- 
ventures in Creative Expression,” 
which contains poems, stories, essays, 
photographs, drawings and notes, illus- 
trated with photographs, on the plays 
produced by the school. The youngest 
contributors are six-year-old poets, and 
the oldest are members of the senior 
high school. Unusual in such a collec- 
tion are plays written in French, draw- 
ings based on geometrical figures, and 
some samples of Babylonian writing. 
It is dedicated to those who find pleas- 
ure in attempts in self-expression. 


MINNESOTA 

St. Paul. — Salary increases, ranging 
from 5 to 20 per cent have been re- 
ported in forty-one school districts. 
One superintendent reported salaries 
back to 1930 levels, and another staff 


received 5 per cent raises in October 
and was reelected this spring with an 
additional 4.1 per cent increase for 
1935-36. 

Minneapolis. — The construction of a 
pool and therapeutic center at the 
Dowling School for Crippled Children 
has been approved by the board. Its 
cost is estimated at $65,000. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City.— Construction on the 
new $597,000 building for the Lincoln 
High School is now under way. The 
structure will have a frontage of 259 
feet and a depth of 170. The four- 
story building is scheduled for com- 
pletion by September 1. 


Eastern States 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord. — A scholarship in memory 
of the Rev. Dr. George Brune Shat- 
tuck, one of the first three students at 
St. Paul’s School, is being established 
by a $16,000 gift to the school from 
his nephew, Henry Lee Shattuck of 
Boston. 


NEW JERSEY 

Plainfield.— A two-story, four-room 
shop building is under construction for 
the high school at a cost of $27,500. 
The first floor will house automobile 
mechanic and electric shops and the 
second will have a band practice room. 


NEW YORK 

Haverstraw. — The three-story, red 
brick high school burned down mysteri- 
ously on the morning of June 9. In- 
cendiarism was suspected, partly be- 
cause the school had been the scene of 
an intense student-faculty feud that 
began when the school board forbade 
interscholastic baseball, and partly be- 
cause the questions for the statewide 
examinations were being kept in the 
superintendent’s office. 

Troy.— An additional $200,000 has 
been asked of the PWA by trustees of 
the Lansingburg school district for the 
construction of the new junior high 
school. Construction of this building 
was approved by the administration 
about a year ago, and a loan and grant 
amounting to $450,000 was allotted. 
The plans, when submitted to the New 
York State board of education, how- 
ever, were refused approval until cer- 
tain changes suggested by the state 
engineers should be made. These 
changes, it is understood, will increase 
the cost of construction $200,000. 

New York City. — A three-story addi- 
tion is being built to the engineering 
building of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
The cost of the structure is estimated 
at $90,000, and the architect is John 
Mead Howells. This wing will com- 
plete the third unit in a proposed quad- 
rangle to house the activities of the 
school of science and technology. It is 
being financed by a gift made to the 
institute several years ago by the six 
sons of the founder of the school... . 
Federal funds amounting to $1,110,000 
for the construction of a high school 
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AT BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Equipped with 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL CONTROLS 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, 

R. |., was founded in 1764. One 
of America’s foremost universities, the 
control equipment in 31 buildings on its 
campus, must, therefore, have been 
selected with a view to lasting precision. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell controls, being 
electrically operated, are as modern and 
sure in operation as electricty itself. They 


will be just as modern and just as accurate 


BROWN 


in years to come .. . Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Control Systems are available 
for every type of school building, old or 
new, large or small. Our engineers in or 
near your city, will be glad to discuss 
the advantages of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Controls without cost or obligation. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, 2820 Fourth Avenue South, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


INSTRUMENTS 


FOR INDICATING, RECORDING AND CONTROLLING 


A Brown Recording Potentiometer, or one of the many instruments 
comprising the Brown line, will keep an accurate day to day recor 
of conditions in your school building. To measure is to economize. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 
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at New Dorp, Staten Island, were re- 
cently allotted to the board of educa- 
tion. The new school is to accommo- 
date 2,500 pupils, and relieve the 
crowded conditions at Tottenville and 
Curtis High Schools. The grant for the 
school was unique in that it included 
the amount for the purchase of the 
land. ... An appropriation of $72,500 
for new books in the central library of 
the city school system will be written 
into the board of education budget for 
1936. The present appropriation is 
$57,500. . . . Ground has been broken 
for a new high school to be erected 
with PWA funds at Tottenville, Staten 
Island. The new building will be three 
stories high, of steel, brick and lime- 
stone construction, with facilities to 
accommodate 2,000 pupils. The cost 
with equipment will approximate 
$1,197,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Smethport.— A cash donation, suffi- 
cient to make up the difference between 
the $55,000 raised for the construction 
of a gymnasium-auditorium addition 
to the school building and the bids for 
the work recently opened by the board 
will be made by O. J. Hamlin, banker. 
The sum volunteered by Mr. Hamlin, it 
was estimated, would amount to sev- 
eral thousand dollars. The $55,000 
fund was raised by a $40,000 school 
bond issue and a PWA labor grant 
amounting to $15,000. 

Harrisburg. — Fourteen state teach- 
ers’ colleges have filed work project 
requests with the PWA amounting to 
$10,073,614. They are Bloomsburg, 
$1,048,000; California, $520,000; Chey- 
ney Training School for Teachers, 
$736,615; Clarion, $490,000; East 
Stroudsburg, $1,046,595; Edinore, 
$620,000; Indiana, $1,200,000; Kutz- 
town, $580,000; Lock Haven, $450,- 
000; Mansfield, $535,000; Millersville, 


$518,000; Shippensburg, $1,167,500; 
Slippery Rock, $645,000, and West 
Chester, $516,904. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Quincy. — Bids for the new $350,000 
North Quincy High School wing were 
recently advertised for by the city. 
Action on this was delayed for several 
months in the hope that it might be 
financed by PWA funds, but as it be- 
came evident that it would be a long 
time before the project would be allo- 
cated under the PWA, the city council 
approved the construction to be 
financed by a straight city loan order. 
The architect is Frank Irving Cooper, 
Boston, who designed the central unit 
and the east wing. 
Williamstown. — Gifts amounting to 
$217,000 have been received by Wil- 
liams College during the past academic 
year, the Society of Alumni was told 
at its annual meeting, June 15. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence. — A gift from Stephen O. 
Metcalf, made in “behalf of myself and 
my children,” will provide the Rhode 
Island School of Design with another 
building, which will house the library 
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and provide studios for painting, the 
graphic arts, modeling and sculpture, 
casting and pottery, and lecture rooms. 
Mr. Metcalf is the son of Mrs. Jesse 
Metcalf, one of the leaders in the 
founding of the school. The architect 
in charge of the new building is F. El- 
lis Jackson. 


Western States 


ARIZONA 

Flagstaf.—A building program for 
three colleges and a special school, 
financed by the PWA and involving a 
total expenditure of $1,600,000, wiil 
soon be begun. The colleges benefiting 
through the program are the state 
university, which will be allotted $815,- 
000; Flagstaff College, $360,000, and 
Tempe College, $455,000. The state 
school for the deaf and blind at Tucson 
will get $90,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

Alhambra. — A building program esti- 
mated at $221,970 has been submitted 
to the board of education. The largest 
item proposed is a new Ramona School 
plant to replace the twenty tent bunga- 
lows now in use as classrooms. At the 
Garfield School, where twelve tent 
bungalows are in use, a plant contain- 
ing an auditorium, five classrooms and 
administrative offices is planned. 

Los Angeles. — The cost of the struc- 
tural projects in the building program 
here are $278,825 less than was esti- 
mated. This permits the expansion of 
the program to include improvements 
at six additional schools and the con- 
struction of two new buildings. 


OREGON 

Salem.— The annual conference of 
Oregon county school superintendents 
will be held here on July 18-20, under 
the auspices of Dr. C. A. Howard, su- 
perintendent of public instruction, and 
the Oregon County School Superin- 
tendents’ Association. ... Doctor How- 
ard, through a special allocation of 
work relief funds by the state adminis- 
tration, is instituting a statewide rec- 
reation program. Communities will be 
assigned workers eligible for relief and 
qualified to act as recreation directors 
to assist in the programs. 


WYOMING 

Cheyenne. — This state, according to 
the latest school report, is supporting 
ninety-one schools with an enrollment 
of five pupils, ninety-five with an en- 
rollment of four pupils, seventy with 
three pupils, fifty-five with two pupils, 
and twenty-one with one pupil, a total 
of 332 schools enrolling 1,176 pupils, 
at an annual cost of $282 per pupil. 


Southern States 


MISSISSIPPI 

Fernwood. — For the first time in the 
history of the town, its four-year high 
school has been recognized by the Mis- 
sissippi Education Convention as an 
accredited school. The award was 
granted on the improved standards of 
the work accomplished during the last 





year under the direction of N. L. Gill, 
superintendent. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Thomasville. — Funds for an elemen- 
tary school for white pupils and a 
school for Negro children are being 
asked of the county commissioners by 
the city’s school officials. It has not 
been decided whether the project will 
be done through the PWA or as a 
county undertaking. 

TENNESSEE 

Knoxville. — The excavation for the 
foundation of the last of the three 
buildings under construction in the 
$430,000 building program is now be- 
ing dug. This school, the Park City- 
Lowry School is a rebuilding job, and 
the old structure had to be razed before 
work could be started. Construction 
on the other two, the North Knoxville 
Junior High School and addition to the 
Beaumont School, is being rushed in 
an attempt to have them completed by 
September. The program is being 
financed by a PWA loan-grant. 





Pupils Burn Toy Guns in 
Chicago School Crusade 


Principal W. W. Reed, aided by the 
parent-teacher association, persuaded 
the majority of pupils in the Ryerson 
School, Chicago, to sign a pledge to 
stop playing with guns. 

Eighty boys and girls from the forty 
rooms of this elementary school re- 
cently marched to the platform bearing 
toy weapons and dumped them in a 


_ heap ready for a bonfire. 


Two thousand children gathered 
around the fire, held on the school 
grounds. The band played while the 
school janitor threw box after box of 
B-B guns, toy pistols, slingshots and 
popguns on the blaze. 





Penn to Teach Archeology 


Preliminary training in archeology 
is being offered for the first time by the 
University of Pennsylvania, during the 
academic year, 1935-36. This special 
curriculum, instituted as a result of 
numerous demands received from pros- 
pective students during the last two 
years, will be open to undergraduates 
in the college and in the college of lib- 
eral arts for women. 





Locker Manufacturer Dies 


Frank S. Waters, president of the 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, 
Ill., died suddenly on June 6 of a heart 
attack. Mr. Waters is widely known in 
the school field as a manufacturer of 
lockers, steel shelving and similar 
equipment for the school plant. He 
and his brother founded a small sheet 
metal shop in Chicago in 1889 and 
from this grew what is conceded to be 
the largest company in its special field 
in the world. 
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Expert Engineers provide 
SAFETY 


No chances are taken when modern 
schools are planned. They are made 
SAFE, from start to finish. 


But construction of overhead stage 
equipment is often left to laymen, so that 
catastrophe can easily follow at a time 
when there is assembly on stage or in 
auditorium-gym. 


Vallen Equipment Is Really Safe! 


Wooden curtain tracks are always haz- 
ardous. Demand Vallen All-Steel Safety 
Track. It actually costs less. 














VALLEN, INC. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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Bradley Washfountains 
Improve Sanitation 
— Reduce Costs 


Brab.ey group-washing fixtures provide the 
most economical way of making cleanliness easy. 
A Bradley Washfountain accommodates 10 students 
at a time, and yet requires only the same 3 piping 
connections needed for a single-person wash basin. 


| Installation and maintenance costs are greatly low- 


ered. Space is saved. Water consumption and hot- 
water heating costs are radically reduced. 

Maximum sanitation is assured with Bradley Wash- 
fountains. Each user washes in clean running water. 
Bowls are self-flushing. Water does not splash or 
drip on walls or floors. There is a model for every 
washroom need and budget requirement. 


Bradley Showers Shipped 
as Complete Units 


Made in “5-In-A-Group” and 
‘3-In-A-Group” sizes, Bradley 
Showers are shipped to you as 
complete units. Quick, low-cost 
installation is assured in either 
new or old buildings. Only three 
piping connections necessary— 
two supplies, one drain. No cor- 
ners or dirt-collecting pockets. 

Many leading schools and col- 
leges have adopted Bradley 
Washfountains and Group 
Showers. Write for the new 
Bradley catalog. BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2207 W. 
Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


IBIRAIDILIEW 


WASHFOUNTAINS and SHOWERS 


! 
| 
| 





Bradley ‘'5-In-A-Group”’ 
Shower. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS «¢ ¢«e * 





Eastern States 


HOWARD W. OXLEY has been made 
educational director of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Mr. Oxley has 
been educational adviser for all the 
camps in the second corps area with 
headquarters in New York City. He 
succeeds C. S. MARSH who resigned as 
educational director of the CCC to be- 
come associate director of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 


Dr. CHARLES Russ RICHARDS has 
resigned as president of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa., his resignation 
becoming effective at the close of the 
fiscal year, August 31. Protracted ill 
health is the reason for Doctor Rich- 
ards’ withdrawal. 


KATHARINE MCELROY of Princeton, 
N. J., and Oxford, England, has been 
appointed dean of Wells College, Au- 
rora, N. Y., for the academic year 
1935-36. Miss McElroy succeeds Dean 
MABEL M. Roys. 


WILBUR F. BOLEN has been made prin- 
cipal of the new six-year high school of 
Dunellen, N. J. Mr. Bolen is at present 
principal of the junior high school. 


The Rev. Dr. MATTHEW LouIS For- 
TIER, S.J., former dean of the Fordham 
University school of social science, died 
in New York City after a long illness. 
His physical condition made it neces- 
sary for Doctor Fortier to resign from 


his Fordham post last June. He was 
sixty-six years old. 
Dr. LESTER KELLY ADE of New 


Haven, Conn., has been appointed state 
superintendent of public instruction 
for Pennsylvania for a four-year term 
succeeding Dr. JAMES N. RULE. Doctor 
Ade is president of the state normal 
school at New Haven, Conn., and is a 
former head of schools at Lycoming 
County, Pa., and dean of the West 
Chester, Pa., State Teachers’ College. 


MABEL GOODLANDER, principal of the 
Fieldston Lower School at Fieldston, 
N. Y., has retired after thirty-three 
years in the service of the schools of 
the Ethical Culture Society. Miss 
Goodlander’s first teaching association 
was under Miss LILLIAN WALD at the 
Henry Street Settlement. 


Dr. JOHN R. TURNER, president of 
West Virginia University, has been 
appointed dean of men at the College 
of the City of New York. 


Dr. WALTER LIVINGSTON WRIGHT, 
JR., assistant professor of history, 
Princeton University, has been named 
president of Robert College and the 
American College for Girls, Istanbul, 
Turkey. Doctor Wright has special- 
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ized in Turkish history and was a for- 
mer history professor at the University 
of Beirut, Syria. 


Dr. CHARLES CHESTER MCCRACKEN, 
president of Connecticut State College, 
recently resigned to take over the du- 
ties of educational counselor of the 
board of Christian education of the 
Presbyterian church of the United 
States. 


Dr. ARTHUR D. WHITMAN, at pres- 
ent a professor of education and head 
of the department of coordination of 
teacher training in the school of edu- 
cation at New York University, has 
been appointed acting dean of Nassau 
College, the new university center at 
Hempstead, Long Island. 


HERBERT A. LANDRY, vocational 
guidance director in Newton, Mass., 
has been appointed principal of the 
new senior high school in Hamden, 
Conn. 


Harry L. STEARNS, principal of 
North Plainfield High School, North 
Plainfield, N. J., since the fall of 1929, 
has been made superintendent of pub- 
lie schools of Woodbury, N. J. 


RoBERT R. ABERNETHY, superintend- 
ent of schools at Lebanon, Pa., for the 
last five years, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Harrisburg, 
Pa., with a $500 salary increase over 
that paid his predecessor. 


WILLIAM FORDER METs, former su- 
pervising principal of the Piscataway 
Township Schools, N. J., passed away 
at the age of 64 at Muhlenberg Hospi- 
tal, Plainfield, N. J. Mr. Mets retired 
last March and ten weeks ago under- 
went a serious operation from which 
he never recovered. 


E. R. VAN KLEECK, superintendent 
of schools, Walden, N. Y., has been re- 
elected for the eighth consecutive term. 


RICHARD N. ANKETELL, assistant 
master of the Lincoln School, Quincy, 
Mass., has been made head master of 
the Canton High School, Canton, Mass. 


LEON M. FARRIN has been elected 
superintendent of the Woonsocket, 
R. I., public school system to succeed 
JAMES F. ROCKETT. 


Dr. Percy ISAAC BUGBEE, principal 
of the State Normal School at Oneonta, 
N. Y., until his retirement in 1933, died 
at the age of 77 years. Doctor Bugbee 
was president of the New York State 
Teachers Association in 1912 and later 
president of the Council of Normal 
School Principals. 


ARTHUR H. ILLING, principal of the 
high school for the last two years, has 





been elected superintendent of schools 
at Manchester, Mass., to succeed FRED 
A. VERPLAN K, superintendent for 
forty-three years. EDSON M. BAILEY, 
vice principal of the high school, was 
made principal to succeed Mr. Illing, 
and C. L. ROBINSON was named prin- 
cipal of the Franklin School, the lower 
high school. 


HERBERT L. BEAN, Bethel, Me., has 
been appointed to succeed CHARLES E. 
HAMLEN as principal of the high school 
at Old Orchard Beach, Me. 


Dr. JAMES DILLINGHAM will retire 
as principal of Newtown High School, 
New York City, after thirty-five years 
of service. 


RUSSELL P. Davis, principal of the 
high school at Oriskany Falls, N. Y., 
from 1922-24, and since connected with 
the Hudson schools, Hudson, N. Y., is 
returning to the Oriskany Falls High 
School as principal in September, suc- 
ceeding E. J. BOND. KEITH ORSER was 
appointed to the newly created office of 
vice principal. 


HOMER SHERMAN, vice principal and 
science teacher of Waterloo High 
School, Waterloo, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed principal of Dalton High 
School, Livingston County, N. Y. 


FREDERICK SPAULDING CUTTER, for- 
mer master of Peabody School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., died in early June. He 
was born in Boston in 1853, was grad- 
uated from Harvard and has taught 
in many grammar and high schools in 
Massachusetts. At the opening of Pea- 
body School in 1889, he was made its 
first master and held that position for 
twenty years. 


J. B. RicHey, superintendent of 
schools at McKeesport, Pa., recently 
retired. A testimonial dinner was 
given in his honor by the Rotary Club 
at which Dr. JAMES N. RULE was the 
principal speaker. JAMES H. LAWSON, 
assistant high school principal, was 
elected superintendent to succeed Mr. 
Richey. 

NorMAN C. SMITH, a teacher at the 
high school in Plymouth, N. H., has 
been elected head master of the high 
school in Hillsborough, N. H., where 
he will succeed ARTHUR L. WELCOME. 


HARVEY VANDERSLICE, superintend- 
ent of schools at Aliquippa, Pa., has 
been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Erie, Pa. 


WHITMAN PEARSON, assistant prin- 
cipal of the Nantucket High School, 
Nantucket, Mass., has been appointed 
principal of the new Tewksbury High 
School, Tewksbury, Mass. 


JOHN F. BYRNES, principal of the 
North Lawrence High School, North 
Lawrence, N. Y., has been appointed 
principal of the Harrisville High 
School, Harrisville, N. Y. He will be 
succeeded at North Lawrence by KEN- 
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SLAM! 
BANG! 


KICK! 


Phantom view of hinge construction—solid as a rock 


Every slam a boost for 
“KR E Brunswick ten: 


SEATS 
@ Entire seat—even hinges—sealed inside a 
seamless armor-plate of Whale-Bone-Ite; 
smooth as glass; hard as diamond! 
No exposed metal to corrode. 
Won't break; won't crack; won't sz lit; won't 
warp. 
Easy to keep clean—Impervious to cleaning 
or disinfecting solutions. Can’t become per- 
manently stained. 
Lasts life of building—old or new, with ordi- 
nary care. 
The final answer to the replacement problem. 
Write for complete catalog and prices—use 
coupon below. 


Cross-grained, lamin- 
ated core—practically 
unbreakable 








The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
623-33 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Without obligation, please send me your latestcatalog and | 
prices on Brunswick Toilet Seats. 
1 
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THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Estab. 1845. 


623-33 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities of the United States 
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i LYON STEEL 
LOCKERS... 


<\2 
SPECIAL FEATURES 





@ QUIETER 


@ LAST LONGER 
@ MORE BEAUTIFUL 


Silent Operation 
New features of locker design 
combine to produce the quiet- 
est locker made. Silencers are 
used wherever metal touches 
metal. Locking bars are de- 
signed to eliminate noise. Non- 
slip full loop hinges keep the 


doors in accurate alignment. 


Projection Welded for 
Extra Strength 


All vital points are welded 
under goer ed geen by a 
special method which gives 
reater strength. Each locker 
Ceniade an integral unit that 
will give steady service under 
the most severe usage. 


Smooth Double-Fluted 


Frame 


A modern note is struck in the 
appearance of the latest Lyon 
Lockers. The hard angle steel 
frame has a decorative double 
fluting. Elimination of bolt 
heads gives an all-over smooth- 
ness. Hardware fittings are 


newly styled. 





Send for full description of Lyon 
Lockers and other school equipment. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS 


INCORPORATED 
2307 River Street, Aurora, Illinois 





More Than 8,000,000 In Use 


In addition to steel lockers of all types, Lyon 
manufactures many other items of school equip- 
ment, including—Folding Steel Chairs; Shelving 
for libraries, storage, etc.; Cabinets of many 
types; and Racks for special needs. 


LYON (rerice 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, Auroras. Ill 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
| 2307 River Street, Aurora, Illinois | 
Please send [] new Lyon Locker Catalog, [) Folding Chairs, [) Cabinets, | 
(- Book Shelving, () Shop Equipment. 














NETH FULLER, assistant principal at 
Piercefield, N. Y. 


Lyon L. NoRTON, former vice prin- 
cipal of Mount Hermon School, East 
Northfield, Mass., died at the age of 
70 at his home in that city. Mr. Norton 
had been in poor health for a year and 
relinquished his school association in 
1932. 


WILLIAM S. WooDRUFF, supervising 
principal of the New Providence 
Township Schools in Berkley Heights, 
N. J., retired at the end of the spring 
term. He has spent forty-nine years 
supervising the township schools. 


A. C. NELSON, principal of the Ridg- 
way High School, has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Ridgway, 
Pa., to succeed Dr. W. M. PIERCE, who 
is retiring because he will be seventy- 
one years of age in July. JAmes T. 
DOWNIE has been named high school 
principal. 


FRANK H. BURKE, acting principal 
of the Weaver High School, Hartford, 
Conn., has been appointed principal. 


Percy M. Proctor, principal of the 
high school at Patchogue, N. Y., has 
been appointed supervising principal 
of the school system at Babylon, N. Y. 


THEODORE FETZER, principal of the 
high school at Albion, N. Y., has been 
elected principal of Geneseo High 
School, Geneseo, N. Y. 


ARVID F. MITCHELL, principal of 
Ellington High School, Ellington, 
N. Y., has been appointed supervising 
principal at Cassadaga, N. Y. 


ANDREW LYNCH, a member of the 
faculty at Fairport High School, Fair- 
port, N. Y., has been named principal 
of the school to succeed MINERVA DE 
LAND. 


HAROLD DAVEY, head of the science 
department of Pierson High School, 
Sag Harbor, L. I., has been appointed 
principal of the high school at Bergen, 
NN. Be 


Middle Western States 


FRED FISCHER, for many years 
deputy commissioner of education in 
Wayne County, Mich., was recently 
elected superintendent for a two-year 
term, upon the retirement of EBER W. 
Yost, who had served more than a 
quarter of a century as commissioner. 


Les ANDERSON has been named su- 
perintendent of Bronson Consolidated 
School, Bronson, Minn. 


O. G. LIDIKAY, principal of the school 
at Forest, Ind., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of schools at Linden, Ind. 


BESSIE LEACH PRIDDY, who served as 
dean of women at the University of 
Missouri from 1923 to last November, 
died of heart disease in St. Louis. Be- 
fore assuming her university post, 
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Mrs. Priddy was a teacher and dean 
of women at the Michigan State Nor- 
mal School at Ypsilanti. 


CLARENCE GOODART, an instructor in 
the township high school at Fisher, IIl., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Fairbury, IIl. 


BEN E. SMITH, who has been princi- 
pal and superintendent of schools at 
Rutland, Ill., for the last five years, 
has been elected to similar positions 
at Chatham, IIl. 


C. C. THOMPSON has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Harvey, 
Ill., to succeed E. E. BRATCHER, who re- 
signed in June. Mr. Thompson was 
superintendent of schools at Stratford, 
Conn., for nine years, and at Meriden, 
Conn., for six years. 


GLENN BACHMAN, superintendent of 
the public schools at St. Charles, S. D., 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Murdo, S. D., to succeed 
GEORGE T. WILLIAMS who is leaving to 
take a similar position at Dell Rapids. 


FRED S. ARCHARD, superintendent of 
schools at Beaver City, Neb., and presi- 
dent of the fifth district, Nebraska 
Teachers Association, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Loup City, Neb. 


C. C. BIRcH, at one time superintend- 
ent of schools at Slater, Mo., has been 
appointed principal of the new Patton- 
ville High School, to be opened next 
fall at Pattonville, Mo. 


VERGIL R. WALKER, Marietta, Minn., 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Browns Valley, Minn. 


RUSSELL GROW, graduate assistant 
in education at the University of Ne- 
braska, has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Lexington, Neb. He 
succeeds C. E. COLLETT, who resigned 
last April. 


DANIEL L. BRACE has been named 
superintendent of schools of Bayfield 
County, Wisconsin. 


A. R. Yorpy has become principal 
of the high school at Pretty Prairie, 
Kan. 

C. L. EGGERT was recently appointed 
superintendent of schools in Kenosha 
County, Wisconsin, to succeed R. S. 
IHLENFELDT, who became a supervisor. 


CRAMER THOMAS, superintendent of 
schools at Serena, IIl., has accepted the 
same position with the school system 
at Yorkville, Ill. 


JOSEPH H. BERTRAM, supervising 
principal of the Elkhart Lake public 
schools, Elkhart Lake, Wis., has been 
appointed superintendent of public 
schools at Algoma, Wis., where he will 
succeed F. F. SCHLOSSER. 


E. A. RALSTON, superintendent of 
schools at West Union, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at 


Washington, Iowa, succeeding J. H. 
PEET, who has accepted the superin- 
tendency at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


LLoyp L. 4&REEN, superintendent of 
schools at Sandoval, IIl., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed JOHN W. ALLEN as 
head of the school system at Fairfield, 
Ill. 


J. H. WICHMAN, superintendent of 
schools at Redwood Falls, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
at Northfield, Minn., to succeed O. W. 
HERR. 


L. G. WILKINSON, principal of the 
Bellevue School, Bellevue, Mich., has 
accepted the superintendency of 
schools at Climax, Mich. 


THOMAS R. LAWRENCE, a member 
of the faculty of the high school at 
Mayville, Mich., has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of schools at 
Clifford, Mich. 


ARTHUR L. KNOBLAUCH, principal 
of Buchanan High School, Buchanan, 
Mich., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of Cassopolis schools, Cassopolis, 
Mich. 


C. H. JENNINGS is succeeding H. E. 
WARFEL as supervising principal of 
the school system at Zeigler, IIl. 


W. R. WALLIN, Mazon High School 
teacher and coach, Mazon, IIl., is to 
succeed J. W. GREEN as superintend- 
ent of the high school. 


DUARD CONRAD, superintendent of 
schools at Talma, Ind., has been chosen 
superintendent of schools at Pleasant 
Township, Ind. 


WILLIS E. PITTINGER, mathematics 
instructor at the community high 
school in Polo, Ill., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Byron. 


DONALD S. WICKERHAM, superin- 
tendent of schools at Radnor, Ohio, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Amanda, Ohio. 


CLEMETH LANGEHAUG, superintend- 
ent of Macon Township High School, 
Macon, Ill., has been made superin- 
tendent of the school system at Ram- 
sey, Ill. 


The Five-County Schoolmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Nebraska, elected J. P. YouNG, 
superintendent of David City schools, 
president. 


WILLIAM BERKHOF, superintendent 
of schools at Sand Lake, Mich., has 
been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Tecumseh for the year 
1935-36. CLEVELAND DUSTIN, superin- 
tendent for the last two years, is re- 
turning to his former post of principal 
of the Tecumseh High School. 


A. J. BRENDLE, superintendent of 
schools at Goodrich, Mich., has been 
appointed superintendent at Grand 
Blanc, Mich. 
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IRWIN 


QUALITY SEATING for EVERY CLASSROOM 
and AUDITORIUM PURPOSE 
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A wide range cf School Desks —Stationary Combinations, Movable and 
Adjustable Models— Tablet Arm Chairs — Kindergarten Tables and Chairs — 
Auditorium Chairs—Steel Folding Chairs. 

Catalog on Request 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Seating Specialists for Over a Quarter Century 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 381 FOURTH AVE.,-TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT JU. S. A. 
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NO. 15 AUDITORIUM CHAIR 


A new item in the long line of IRWIN 
auditorium chairs Standards are 
uniquely constructed of steel, provid- 
ing the massive appearance of cast 
iron but much greater strength. Break- 
age, in fact, is absolutely eliminated 
Equipped with permanently noiseless 
: ball bearing hinges Available in 
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either upholstered or plywood back 
and seat 
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The “Science of Acoustics” is 
an important study, but how to 
obtain quietness in a classroom 
is of more importance to the 
teacher. The best aid to this end 
is through the use of 


DARNELL 


Noiseless 


In Cincinnati 


Nearly thirty years ago, a Spencer Central Clean- 
ing System was installed in one of the Cincinnati 
schools. Thirty-six Spencer Centrals are now in 
service in the schools of this city alone. 

But that is not all. Some of the smaller and older 
schools, not equipped with Central Systems, are 
now adopting the new Spencer Portable Vacuum 
Cleaners. Repeat orders have been placed fre- 
quently, requesting as many as nine units at a time. 

Such an experience speaks for itself as an out- 
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Dotted lines indicate de- 
gree to which chair may 
be tilted while glide re- 
mains flat on the floor. 
The Rubber Cushion ab- 
sorbs all noise, and washer 
prevents nail from pull- 
ing out. 





GLIDES 


There is more efficient study, 
less floor wear and less wracking 
of furniture in those schools 
where all chairs and other light 
furniture have been equipped 
with Darnell Noiseless Glides. 


Write for FREE Sample Set 


standing recommendation for both types of Spencer 
equipment. Spencer Systems save time, produce a 
positive cleanliness that cannot be obtained with 
hand methods and are remarkably efficient in their 
operating and maintenance costs. 

A demonstration of the Spencer Portable can be 
arranged. 


PENCE CENTRAL AND PORTABLE 
VACUUMCLEANING SYSTEMS 
S-19 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
: STATION B, BOX 2008-N; LONG BEACH, CALIF 32 N. CLINTON ST., DEPT. G, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Several changes are being made in 
the schools of Hendricks County, In- 
diana. RALPH E. BLACK, present head 
of the Jefferson School in Clinton 
County, is to replace JEWELL VAUGHAN 
as principal of Pittsboro School. Mr. 
Vaughan is to succeed JAMES P. SNOD- 
GRASS as superintendent at New Win- 
chester, and Mr. Snodgrass is return- 
ing to Brownsburg to become principal 
of schools there, a position he has held 
before. NELLES BENSON, principal of 
the Stilesville School, has become a 
member of the history and chemistry 
department at Franklin. 


ERNEST P. CLARKE, superintendent 
of the school system at St. Joseph, 
Mich., for thirty-six years, retired 
in June. Mr. Clarke has been in the 
educational field for forty-six years, as 
administrator of schools in Council 
Grove, Kan., principal of schools at 
Stevensville and New Troy, Mich., for 
fours years, and school commissioner 
of Berrien County, Michigan. 


W. E. Booru, superintendent of 
schools at Burr, Neb., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Palmyra, 


Neb. 


M. W. ESSEx, principal of Middle- 
port High School, has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Middleport, 
Ohio, to succeed W. E. MELVIN. 


Roy CRAMER, a teacher in the Lib- 
erty Township School, Benton Ridge, 
Ohio, has been named superintendent 
of schools at Rawson, Ohio. 


GLEN WHITEHEAD, principal of the 
high school at Atwood, Ind., has been 
selected as principal of the high school 
at North Webster, Ind. 


K. OstsBy has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Twin Valley, 
Minn. He fills the place left vacant by 
the resignation of H. J. HUGELIN who 
resigned after ten years’ service. 


Newly elected county superintend- 
ents of Kansas for the two-year period 
beginning July 1, are as follows: Mrs. 
GLADYS WHITWELL, Anderson; Mrs. 
MONA PAGE, Bourbon; OWEN M. PAN- 
TON, Clay; FERN MAURER, Cowley; 
ORLA O. Burr, Greeley; LLOYD CORSON, 
Haskell; J. D. EVERETT, Jefferson; 
FRED SPENCE, Kearny; J. A. BLAIR, 
McPherson; HAZEL KING, Miami; MRs. 
MANIE M. WEBER, Montgomery; O. H. 
THOMAS, Osage; R. M. Crum, Sedg- 
wick; ROBERT Mosier, Sheridan; BErR- 
NICE E. SELLARS, Sherman; W. E. LEE, 
Smith; RALPH EpDwarps, Stafford; 
RuHYLOW J. Cott, Stevens; Mrs. MARY 
L. WATKINS, Sumner; FRANCES TRU- 
MAN, Thomas; RALPH JOHN, Wabaun- 
see; Mrs. MABLE PAYNE, Wichita; 
BEULAH MELLON, Wilson. 


VERNE CADWELL, principal of the 
Belle Fourche High = Scheol, Belle 
Fourche, S. D., has been chosen super- 
intendent of schools for that city, to 
succeed F. E. CONNOR, who resigned to 
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become assistant professor in the de- 
partment of education at the Univer- 
sity of lowa. 


ELLA L. BABCOCK, supervisor of 
household arts in the school system at 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed 
principal of the Girls’ Trade and Tech- 
nical High School in that city. 


WADE FULLER, principal of the high 
school at Mt. Comfort, Ind., has been 
appointed principal of the school at 
Markleville, Ind., where he succeeds 
Roy WISEHART, who resigned to take 
charge of a school at Thorntown, Ind. 


Southern States 


Dr. R. E. JAGGERS, director of teach- 
er-training of the Kentucky state de- 
partment of education will conduct a 
five-day institute for county superin- 
tendents at the University of South 
Carolina during the week of July 15. 


Lon B. EZELL will become dean of 
Westminster College, Tehuacana, 
Tex., in September. He has served 
for three years as head of the depart- 
ment of education. 


CuRIs H. PurDoM, principal of the 
high school at Somerset, Ky., since 
1927, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of schools at Lancaster, Ky. 


JOSEPH B. WHITE, superintendent of 
schools at Ellenton, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed to the same position at Kings- 
tree, S. C. 


P. H. NEBLETT, superintendent of 
schools at Jackson, Ky., has _ been 
elected principal of the Breathitt 
County High School. 


Harry LAw, principal of Central 
High School, Ashland City, Tenn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
at Portland, Tenn. 


PEARL L. SANDERFUR, a teacher in 
the school at Hartford, Ky., has been 
elected principal of the consolidated 
and high school at Dundee, Ky. 





Ceci. G. FRANTZ, principal of the 


Oak Hill High School, Oak Hill, 
W. Va., has been appointed principal 
of the Summersville High School, 
Summersville, W. Va. 


H. M. WILuiAMson, for the last 
twelve years principal of the William- 
son, W. Va., high school, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the high school at 
Spencer, W. Va., to succeed J. G. Au- 
VILLE. 


Western States 


During the year’s leave of absence 
of Dean McKee FIsK from the junior 
college at Santa Ana, Calif., D. K. 
HAMMOND will be administrative head 
of the college with the title of director, 
CALVIN FLINT of the junior college 
faculty will be dean, and LYNN CRAw- 
FORD of the high school faculty will be 
principal of the high school, succeeding 
Mr. Hammond. 


Rosert S. GILCHRIST, head of a high 
school at Ridgewood, N. J., since 1931, 
has been named principal of the 
Greeley High School, Greeley, Colo., to 
succeed PAUL GILLESPIE. 


GEORGE W. BROWN, principal of the 
Smith Valley High School, Smith, Nev., 
has been engaged as principal of the 
Mineral County High School, Haw- 
thorne, Nev., to succeed A. L. CARMAN 
who declined to accept reelection when 
his term expired. 


England 


Sir RoBertT BLAIR, one of the great- 
est of Great Britain’s educational ad- 
ministrators, died at the age of 76 
years. He achieved wide recognition as 
a result of his work in revising Lon- 
don’s education system when the Lon- 
don County Council took over the duties 
of the old school board. Sir Robert had 
served as president of the National 
Association of Education Officers, the 
Association of Directors and Secre- 
taries for Education and the education 
section of the British Association. 





July 30-Aug. 1—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College. 

Aug. 1-7—Pan Pacific New Education Con- 
ference, Tokyo, Japan. 

Aug. 10-17—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Oxford, England. 
Aug. 26-31—New Education Fellowship Con- 

ference, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Sept. 23-25—Council of School Superin- 
tendents, Cities and Villages of New 
York, Saranac Inn. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 4—National Recreation Con- 
gress, Chicago. 

Oct. 7-10—American Public Health Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 10—Wyoming Education Association, 
Casper. 

Oct. 17-18—Division meetings, Minnesota 
Education Association, St. Cloud, Vir- 
ginia, Thief River Falls and Moorhead. 


Get. 24-25—Division meetings, Minnesota 
Education Association, Rochester and 
Mankato. 


Oct. 24-26—West Virginia State Education 
Association, Charleston. 





Coming Meetings 


Oct. 31-Nov. 1—Division meeting, Minne- 
sota Education Association, Minneapolis. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2—Iowa State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Nov. 1-2—School Health Conference, De- 
partment of School Health and Physical 
Education, N. E. A., Philadelphia. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Manhattan, Hays, Dodge 
City, Hutchinson and Chanute. 

Nov. 7-9—Colorado Education Association, 
Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction, 
simultaneously. 

Nev. 8-11—New Jersey State Teachers As- 
sociation, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 25-26—New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, House of Delegates, Albany. 
Nov. 25-27—South Dakota Education Asso- 

ciation, Aberdeen. 

Dec. 26-28—Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg. 

Jan. 16-17—Association of American Col- 
leges, New York City. 
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i FEATURES 


in Spencer Low Priced Student Niicroscope 


A standard size microscope . . . inexpensively priced . . . that is the Spencer No. 66 Micro- 
scope for elementary work in high schools and colleges. @ Sturdily built with traditional 
Spencer quality and precision, this student microscope serves the same purpose as more 





expensive instruments where magnifications higher than 500X are unnecessary. 
ELEVEN OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
1. Full size instrument. 7. Stage—solid bakelite, will not warp or 
2. Finish—satin black and chromium, combin- fade, resistant to all common reagents. 
ing beauty with permanence. 8. Rotatable Disc Diaphragm of sturdy con- 
3. Standard Spencer objectives and eye- struction. 
gpa ; : 9. Nosepiece—dustproof with dual conical 
Lamas | ‘catina Devic : . 
4. Automatic Lubricating Dev - for bearings. bearings, assuring correct and permanent 
5. Fine adjustment of traditional Spencer alignment of objectives. 
qua same as on higher priced models. 10. S Cl; ; nail 
: . oT a l. 
6. Body Tube Stop—prevents breaking of ee ee 
Jes when focusing 16 mm. objective. 11. Mirror—concave of standard size. 
pencer Microscope No. 66-B with 16 mm. and 4 mm. standard objectives, !0X Huyghenian 
ocular, double nosepiece, disc diaphragm, complete in mahogany finished cabinet......... $70.00 
No. 66-B Without Cabinet and objective boxes.............-.....-.---eeece-oee- eee ee $65.80 





There is no Substitute for the Superiority 
of the Spencer Delineascope Optical System 





BUFFALO 



































FOLDING CHAIRS 


WITH STYLE, BEAUTY, 
STRENGTH, and COMFORT 





Jovthe PROTECTION 
of Achoot children 


IRON and CHAIN LINK WIRE 
FENCES and ENTRANCE GATES 


IRON | “'NEO-CLASSIC B’ 
and hy A 
Si WIRE {. Ay 
FENCES ) u 


New Catalog Sent on Request 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


118 Stewart Block - - . Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOR AUDITORIUM 
AND CLASSROOM 









Sturdily Built 
Guaranteed 


Many Styles and 
Prices to Choose From 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND PRICES 





“PRESS-TOE LOCK” 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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A Bath for Venus 


“Bathe the Venus of Melos.” Make 
this a standing order on your Summer 
Work List for Janitors. For when 
Venus rises serenely from her coating 
of grime, what custodian can resist 
applying the same cloth to the Disco- 
bolus, Laocoén and Apollo Belvedere. 

From Phidias to Carl Milles there 
has been a sight of chiseling done. Four 
thousand plaster casts of famous sculp- 
tures are available for school corri- 
dors, staircase landings and art de- 
partments in one commercial collection 
alone. This rich gallery of reproduc- 
tions is by the famous house of P. P. 
Caproni and Brother, Inc., 1914 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. In business for 
102 years, the firm has the unique posi- 
tion of being able to sell its own cata- 
logues for $1 a copy. Pupils in draw- 
ing and modeling classes love it. 


Watch and Ward 


The watchman that never sleeps, 
never forgets, never gets excited, never 
does the wrong thing does not live. 
Nevertheless such a watchman exists 
and is on the job twenty-four hours a 
day. Name: Aero Automatic Fire 
Alarm System. Address: American 
District Telegraph Company, 155 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. 

The first five minutes of a fire is the 
critical period. The Aero watchman 
prevents calamities by discovering the 
blaze instantaneously and reporting it 
speedily. The sensitive element is cop- 
per tubing that runs in continuous 
loops or circuits along the ceiling or 
under the roof. When the air pressure 
in the tubing increases as in case of 
fire, the diaphragm at the end of each 
circuit bulges, sending an alarm to the 
nearest A. D. T. Central Station, or 
to the fire department. 


"Listen to the Music of —" 


Try to disassociate school and bell 
and you'll tie yourself in a hard knot 
psychologically. The school bell has 
rung through too many generations. 

Less picturesque in its electric phase, 
the school bell is even more essential 
in the twentieth century school system 
than in the little red schoolhouse era. 
Picture the bewilderment and confu- 
sion at the end of a period in a modern 
high school with classroom and corri- 
dor bells silenced. Cover your eyes 
before the vision of horror of an ele- 
mentary school unequipped with a fire 
alarm bell. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. of 
Boston makes program bells to meet 
the school’s every need. The school 
yard signal in its wire cage, buzzers 


and gongs of either automatic or push- 
button type, quiet, insistent signals for 
classrooms, louder cow gongs for cor- 
ridors — bells, bells, bells, bells, bells; 
Holtzer-Cabot did not allow Edgar Al- 
len Poe the last word. 


Forty and Eight 


If forty million Frenchmen can’t be 
wrong, no more can eight million Lyon 
lockers. There are actually in use to- 
day 8,000,000 steel lockers made by one 
firm. 

Let’s look in for a minute on the 
main plant of the Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., at Aurora, Ill. What are 
those men doing at that great battery 
of machines? Projection welding, we 
are told, the most highly developed type 
of welding. This process now used at 
all vital points in Lyon lockers — hinge 
to frame, reinforcement to door, and 
door jamb to frame — is stronger and 
more rigid than bolts, rivets or ordi- 
nary spot welding. That is just one 
reason why lockers by Lyon are sold 
to schools and gymnasiums in such 
amazing quantities. 


Throwing Up the Sponge 


Old Man Bucket is tossing up the 
sponge. That’s the rumor going around 
in certain classrooms and corridors. 

An anachronism of the Machine Age 
is this washing of walls by hand, an 
enterprising new firm, the Cleanwall 
Manufacturing Company, 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, has decided. 
For Old Man Bucket this company has 
substituted two copper tanks — one 
containing soapy water and the other 
clear water — an easily operated hand 
pump, hose and perforated trowel 
blades covered with cloth pads. 

These are Cleanwall’s claims: The 
school custodian, thus equipped, can 
wash walls in half the time. Only one- 
fifth the amount of cleaning compounds 
is used. Cheap cloth pads are substi- 
tuted for expensive sponges. The wall 
washing machine preserves the paint 
and renews the lustre. 


Facts and Fiction 


A tear for the departed Age of 
Innocence! A cheer for the new Age 
of Facts! 

If anyone doubts it’s a fact about 
Facts, let him view the vast card cata- 
logue resources of the nation. America 
leads the world in 3x5 card facts. 

School administration facts and 
school library fiction alike are recorded 
on cards. For both uses the new ten- 
tray section made by Gaylord Bros., 
Inc., makers of library furniture and 


supplies, 155 Gifford Street, Syracuse, 
N. Y., is an excellent buy. Most li- 
braries and offices use sectional cabi- 
nets of five-tray width. But a ten-tray 
section costs less than two fives, so the 
economical buyer will start a new card 
catalogue cabinet with ten trays, if 
needed, or will add the new ten-tray 
unit to the old cabinet. 


Consider the Sawyer 


Lamentable though it be in trousers, 
ripping capacity in a few guises is a 
boon to man. Consider the sawyer how 
he rips. For schoolboy sawyers two 
new portable woodworking machines 
are presented by J. D. Wallace & Co., 
134 South California Avenue, Chicago. 

Wallace’s new Model 8 universal saw 
has fitted to the saw table an extension 
that increases the saw’s ripping capac- 
ity to 24 inches and permits cross cut- 
ting up to 18 inches. Another modern- 
ized model is the No. 20, also given an 
extension table that increases its rip- 
ping capacity to 24 inches and its cross 
cutting capacity to 14 inches. On both 
models the extension tables are accu- 
rately fitted to the saw tables. 


King for a Day 


If king for a day, we should straight- 
way issue the birthday honors list. It 
would confer nothing less than viscoun- 
ties and baronetcies on the humblest 
workers in the cause of noise reduction. 
Street noise reductionists would become 
dukes; school noise controllers, earls. 
Radio silencers could have the kingdom 
itself when our day was done. 

The Earl of Nu-Wood would be well 
up on our honors list. His contribution 
to peace and quiet has been dual— 
quieting classrooms and, by the same 
process, beautifying them. Nu-Wood, 
a product of the Wood Conversion Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., has insulating value 
and decorative appearance. School 
libraries, cafeterias, corridors, offices 
and classrooms are being finished with 
this processed wood. 


"Have We No Cheers?" 


“Cheers, cheers, have we no cheers?” 
It was John Drew in Trelawney of the 
Wells wanting to offer a hospitable seat 
to callers. Remember? 

Back in John Drew’s heyday — the 
90’s — steel “cheers” were being made 
for school use, and desks too, by the 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Co., whose 
offices are at 1138 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. Those who think steel furni- 
ture ultramodern, please note. 

To describe only one Royal model — 
a separate desk and chair unit: The 
desk top can be adjusted both verti- 
cally and horizontally. The seat may 
be adjusted for height and has a noise- 
less swivel device. Except for the 
pressed steel back uprights, all steel 
parts are of semi-steel castings. Wood 
parts are finished in furniture brown. 
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DEVRY LEADS AGAIN 


with the 


First Sprocket Intermittent 
lémm Projector 














DeVry 16mm 
Sprocket In- 
termittent 
Sound Pro- 
jector — with 
(exclusive) Silent 
Chain Drive and 
Double Exciter 
Lamp Socket. 





DeVry 35mm 
Portable 
Sound Unit — 
outselling all 
competitors in 
the school and 
business fields — 
uses theatrical 
releases as well as 
non-theatrical. 





HERMAN A. DeVRY. Ine. 


1111 Center St.,Chicago 347 Madison Ave., New York 











FIRE AND DRILL ALARMS 
BY HOLTZER-CABOT 


and evacuation of the building 
in emergencies. 


1. A Drill Alarm to train pu- 
pils for orderly evacuation. 


2. A Distinctive Sound ‘‘hear- 
able’’ by all pupils 


3. An Instantaneous Call to 
the City Fire Department in 
case of actual emergency 
—free from false alarms. 


4. A Positive Fire Detector. 
Whether slow or fast burn- 
ing, it detects a fire in its 
incipient stage and sends in 


A completely fire proofed 


school building does not ex- the alarm. Ideal for use in 
ist. Even with the best fire re- basements, closets, supply 
sisting material,—smoke and rooms and other unprotected 
fire continue to be a menace areas. 


to the lives of Young America. 


Holtzer-Cabot Fire and Drill 
Alarms constitute all the es- 
sentials tor quick detection 


Your children are entitled to 
the Best Protection. It costs no 
more to have a fully pro- 
tected, engineered system 


@ Let our Engineer survey your needs by writing to 
Department 39. There is no obligation. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
BOSTON 


Offices in All Principal Cities. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
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@ Regardless of your fence requirements, large or 
small, you will always find Continental Chain-Link 
Fence the logical choice. It is furnished in a varied 
assortment of styles and heights, with complete 
gates to match. It’s sold completely erected or mate- 
rial only, and is guaranteed to your entire satisfaction. 


Continental Chain-Link Fence is designed by fence 
engineers. It is made only of copper-bearing steel, 
HOT-DIP GALVANIZED after fabrication. All fit- 
tings are of malleable iron or heavy pressed steel. 
Our new 40 page catalogue illustrates and describes 
many styles and uses. A copy of it is yours for the 
asking. No obligation of course. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION, Kokomo, Ind. 


_.. POWER! 
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Flextbility! 


Under desks—in smal! classrooms—in large corridors with 


the same machine. Brush ring on this 100 series FINNELL 
is interchangeable with small ring. Indispensable for small 
school buildings. Other sizes in various models—for every 
size and type of floor. Write for descriptive literature or 
ask for demonstration. FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 207 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana 


FINNELL 


FLOOR MACHINES 
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Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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SOLD COMPLETELY ERECTED o: MATERIAL ONLY 
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HNlodern Books for NHodern Figh Schools 


THE CITIZEN AND HIS GOVERNMENT 


By John A. Lapp & Robert B. Weaver 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


By Frederic Duncalf & R.V.D. Magoffin 


MODERN HISTORY (1935 edition) 


By Carl Becker 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS (new edition) 


By C. C. Janzen & O. W. Stephenson 


EXPLORING THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


By Lake, Harley, and Welton 


A GENERAL SCIENCE WORKBOOK (new edition) 


By Lake, Welton, and Adell 


NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 
FUSION MATHEMATICS 

By Freilich, Shanholt, & McCormack 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


By Elizabeth B. Cowley 


for full 


< Teh P » mm ersaty 
Write to our Sramte. 
; particulars 


nearest office = pags - = > 1935 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 

















HERE ARE— 


two shade cloths which can 
be used by any school for 


WINDOW SHADE 


REPLACEMENTS 


Sntorstate, SUNLITE CAMBRIC* 


er ae (LIGHT WITHOUT GLARE) 


Cambric Shades have stood the test of time. This 
Cambric Shade Cloth is Hand-Tinted on a very 
high count muslin, exceeding government specifi- 
cation requirements. 


Cambric Shade cloth is not an experiment. It has 
been a standard for over fifty years. The pure 
linseed oil pigment applied by hand protects the 
surface. 


In any color tone and width to 150 inches. 


Snterstate, 


Inter-twill is of unusual strength and durability. 
Especially recommended if more than ordinary 
wear is demanded of a window shade. 


INTER -TWILL* 


(THE TWILL WOVEN FABRIC) 


Inter-twill is also painted with oil pigment by the 
hand process, which is conceded to be the best 
method for lasting results. 


In any color tone or width up to 130 inches. 


For wear, service and economy specify 
“Interstate” products thru your local dealer. 


Also SILVER SCREENS for Moving Pictures and 

LITE-PROOF Shades to darken the Auditorium. 
* Sunlite ond Inter-twill are painted by hond. 
Cleanable and Will Not Fade. 


INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
end 


LAPSLEY-INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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WOMEN OVER FORTY. By Sarah Trent. New York: 
The Macaulay Company, 1934. Pp. 189. $2. 

Of real significance to women in mid-life, this volume 
should be of particular value to the teaching profession. 
The author does not mince matters or spare her sex. She 
calls a spade by its proper name and points out the “golden 
years” that await those who can appraise themselves and 
work harmoniously with nature. 


WHAT ABOUT ALCOHOL? By Emil Bogen, M.D., and 
Lehmann W.S. Hisey. Los Angeles: Angelus Press. Pp. 
ix+112. $1.50. 

A simplified presentation for elementary and secondary 
school use of the scientific facts about alcohol and the drink- 
ing of alcoholic beverages. Wisely the authors have confined 
themselves to areas in which repeated experiments have 
definitely proved their conclusions. They admit the dis- 
puted areas. A sane and fair treatment of the subject. 


AN ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EXAMINATIONS 
(1900-1932). By Mary C. Champneys. International Insti- 
tute Examinations Enquiry. London: Macmillan and Co., 
Limited, St. Martin’s Street. Pp. xxiv+140. 5 shillings. 

One of the studies in the International Institute Examina- 
tions Enquiry, the current publication includes a bibliog- 
raphy of books and articles in periodicals published in Great 
Britain between 1900 and 1932. Sir Michael Sadler and 
Sir Philip Hartog have written the foreword. 


THE UNITS OF GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By William Anderson. Public Administration 
Service No. 42. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1934. Pp. vit+38. Paper bound. $0.50. 

An inquiry into the number and types of local units of 
government with certain suggestions regarding organiza- 
tion. Immediately of interest to the teaching profession 
because of recommendations regarding reorganization of 
public school administrative districts. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AS SOCIAL POL- 
ICY. Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, Part 
VIII. By Jesse H. Newlon. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1935. Pp. xiv+301. $2. 

A bit of realistic writing on the subject of public school 
administration that will be enjoyed by some superintendents 
and scarcely tolerated by others. It contains much evangeli- 
cal fervor and is built upon the Counts’ philosophy of the 
school as a means of social regeneration. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CULTURAL ANTHROPOL- 
OGY. By Robert H. Lowie. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
1934. Pp. xii+365. $3.50. 

Excellent for reference and background work in sec- 
ondary school social studies. Simply written and well illus- 
trated, it furnishes well organized material and information 
in a form easily available for beginning students. It is prac- 
tical with little introduction of complicated theory. The 
simpler cultures are carefully linked to our more complex 
cultures. While written primarily as a college text, the sim- 
plicity of style makes it peculiarly valuable for secondary 
school reference libraries. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS AND WORK BOOK FOR SEC- 
OND-YEAR LATIN. By Lillian Gay Berry. New York: 
tt Burdett and Company, 1934. Pp. 142. (Paper cover.) 
In form, the tests show considerable variety in the various 
types of objective testing devices — completion, multiple 
choice and true-false being the most frequently used. Com- 
plete instructions, followed by examples, are given for each 
test. The perforated leaves suggest a convenient use of the 
tests as a diagnostic device. The book may be used with any 
textbook. It will appeal to those teachers who are looking 
for suitable self-testing material for second-year Latin. 
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Some Day All America’s School 
Children 


will sit correctly 


LIKE THIS 


e silhouette to the right 
>ws the ideal way a child 
ould be seated when at school. 
ste the position of the body 
. back erect, chest out, feet 
mly on the floor. 
The book is not lying on the 
irface of the desk. Neither is 
t held in a fatiguing position by 
the hands and arms. The book 
at approximately the height of 
e chin, at approximately a right 
angle to the line of vision, and 
at a distance adjustable to each 
ndividual’s needs and the vari- 
; conditions of light and the 
printed page. 





Illustrating the essentials of body 
and book position. It is the pos- 
turally correct position a pupil as- | 
sumes naturally and comfortably | 
when seated in 

| 
| 





Classroom posture posters and inter- 
esting pamphlets relating to healthful 
posture and eye-protection are avail- 
able for teachers’ use. Address Dept. 
N.S.7. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
R 


The American Universal 
BETTER SIGHT Desk 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums. 


General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 





DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
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Security 
Simplicity — 


for YOUR 
Locker System 


DVANCED features of 
the new Yale Combi- 
nation Padlocks make 
them ideal for school 








YALE 
locker systems. Three COMBINATION 
a . . PADLOCK 
positive combination No. 579 


No. 589 has emergency con- 
trol key for convenience 


numbers must be dialed. 
After dialing the third 
number, dial is turned to 
the right to a point where 
shackle is released and 
automatically jumps open. 
Great security is com- 
bined with ease of locker 
supervision. 


Other YALE 
Locker Locks 


Buiit-in Combination Locker 
Locks with or without emer- 
gency control key; pin- 
tumbler, flat key or grooved 
key locker locks; Yale Pad- 
locks masterkeyed in groups. 


Write us your requirements, requesting samples and details 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Stamford, Conn. 
OUNDS— 
however small, 

may become infected. The prompt use of an 

effective antiseptic is an important preventive 
measure. 

MercurocHroMe— 2% Solution, H. W. & D.— 

is a potent germicide and is non-irritating and 

non-toxic when used in wounds. It is used by 
physicians and in the leading hospitals. 

Literature and a sample bottle will be sent 

on request. 














by the Council 
on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the 
American Medi- 
cal Association. 


This seal denotes 
acceptance of 
Mercurochrome 
for New and Non- 
official Remedies 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland, Depr. N. 


Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 
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SAVE CRAYON _ 
Save ERASERS 9 


BLACKBOARD 


STERLING BLACKBOARD’S velvety 
smooth surface never reflects light or fades 
out writing. It is always easy to read from 
without squinting or straining the eyes. 
It requires a minimum of crayon, register- 
ing a clear uniform mark without pressing. 
And it erases quickly, evenly, without un- 
duly wearing the erasers. 





Send today for a sample of 


STERLING LIFELONG BLACKBOARD 
Address Dept. $721 





WELEI COSTELLO co. 


MANLFACILEIEEDRS - - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 












WN BAN 


LOW 
SUMMER 
RATES 


Ps 11] Te 
(soos Psi. 


AT WASHINGTON’S FAMOUS HOTEL 
$3 up single—$4 up double to Sept. 15 


Live at the 


WILLARD HOTEL 
14th and Pennsylvania Avenue 
Make it a Washington vacation! 


Parks are glorious and the new 


public buildings are open. Live at Zs A. 





the world renowned Willard Hotel 


— ''The Residence of Presidents." 


H. P. SOMERVILLE, Managing Director , 
Air-Conditioned Dining Room and Coffee Shop 
Write for folder 























MENTAL HYGIENE AND EDUCATION. By Mandel 
Sherman. New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1934. 
Pp. xi+295. $2.25. 

Usual mental hygiene material is here presented in a 
manner unusually natural and lucid. Clinical and research 
data together contribute to give the teacher in training or 
in service helpful knowledge and an intelligent attitude 
toward emotional and personality difficulties in children. 
The format of the Psychology Series in which the volume 
is published is deserving of especial mention. 


INTOLERANCE. By Winfred Ernest Garrison. New York: 
Round Table Press, Inc., 1934. Pp. xv+270. $2.50. 

Intolerance in many of its devastating aspects is here 
portrayed by an able author. Its immediate relation to pub- 
lic education lies in its value as a basic study in one of the 
most serious and complicated problems in the field of social 
interpretation. An intelligent reading of this text may 
serve to a much better understanding of and sympathy with 
many of the vital conflicts in every community. 


THE SEX LIFE OF THE UNMARRIED ADULT. Edited 
by Ira S. Wile. New York: The Vanguard Press, 1934. 
Pp. 320. $2.50. 


Built on the foundation that “the concealment of truth is 
the only indecorum known to science,’”’ Doctor Wile brings 
together specific contributions in the anthropologic, biologic, 
physiologic, sociologic, economic, medical, legal, moral and 
literary aspects of this deeply significant problem of our 
modern society. Without fear or favor these twelve out- 
standing authorities in their field present the problem and 
attempt certain generalizations. Unquestionably a most 
significant and valuable publication of direct appeal to 
teachers of secondary and higher education. 


“The Teaching of Arithmetic.” TENTH YEARBOOK, The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935. Pp. vit-289. $1.75. 

No one interested in the teaching of arithmetic in the 
elementary school should miss reading this volume. Stimu- 
lating discussion of the problems of learning, important 
analyses of new phases and methods of teaching and the 
results of new experimental data are presented. While the 
volume does not cover the complete field of the teaching of 
arithmetic, its thirteen chapters are replete with timely and 
valuable materials. 


AFTER HITLER’S FALL. Germany's Coming Reich. By 
Prince Hubertus Loewenstein. Translated by Denis Wal- 
dock. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. Pp. 
xxxvi+281. $3.50. 


Either the work of a great dreamer or of a great realist— 
time alone will tell. A lineal descendant of princes of the 
old Reich, the author presents a possible future for Ger- 
many after the fall of the Nazis, with whom he has short 
patience. In preparation for this future he is now engaged 
in the preliminary step of building the spiritual Reich 
which must perforce precede the terrestial one. The pro- 
posed Reich, reviving the ancient Roman ideal, will be 
built on the five laws of love, truth, freedom, peace and 
justice. A touch of the immediately practical —a final 
chapter devoted to reassuring England of the safety to the 
English of the plan. 


A FIRST COURSE IN EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 
By Edna E. Kramer. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1935. Pp. ix+212. $2.50. 


One of the difficulties encountered in the teaching of edu- 
cational statistics is the absence of uniformity in the 
mathematical backgrounds of the students. Simple texts 
that permit use with a wide range of abilities and back- 
grounds should therefore be popular. In this simple treat- 
ment the author has attempted to produce a statistical 
primer that would overcome the weaknesses of the more 
advanced text. In this effort she has admirably succeeded. 
It should be of real value in teachers’ colleges, and might 
even be used effectively in undergraduate courses in uni- 
versity schools of education. 
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EIFFEL 
TOWER 
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@ famous for : | : 
its hospitality Wii; Ae 


Cincinnati’s most popular hostelry. 
In its public and private rooms, its 
dining rooms and restaurants, even its sample 
rooms, are combined all the things that make 
for delightful hospitality in the modern sense. 


Rates—from $2.50 single; $4 double. 
F. W. PALLANT, General Manager 

















“Pass it on 


When you have read this issue of The 
Nation’s ScHoots pass it on. Your 
assistants, principals, department heads, 
your cafeteria manager, engineer will all 
find much practical and helpful guid- 
ance in the solution of their tasks—for 
an efficiently running school system. 
And if you feel the need for help on 
any problem, write us frankly for assist- 
ance. The editors of The Nation’s 
ScHOOLs are in constant touch with lead- 
ing school authorities throughout the 


country. Service is yours for the asking. 
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101 PARK AVENUE 
at 40th Street, New York City 


&: 


A Community of Interests 
in the Building and Archi- 
tectural Fields 


ERE in this 18-story building, within 
H 500 feet of the main entrance to the 
Grand Central Station, will be found per- 
manent exhibit rooms of construction mate- 
rials and equipment—the offices of architects, 
engineers, builders and manufacturers serv- 
ing schools—a veritable community of 
interests in the building field. Obviously, 
here is a logical center for those whose en- 
terprises concern building and who wish to 
find association among other industries and 
manufacturers having a common purpose— 
to improve and develop perfection in the 
school plant. Floor plans of available show- 
room and office space will be mailed upon 
request. 


&, 


School Executives and Architects are invited 
to visit the offices of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS in Room 1221 of the Architects 
Building. A special conference room has 
been arranged for any convenience they 
might wish. The many exhibits and fea- 
tures of the building will be introduced to 
them if desired. 


ALBERT B. ASHFORTH, INC., Agent 
12 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Representative on premises 
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ABrEauty TREATMENT 
for SCHOOL | 
FURNITURE 


ph results of a simple and inexpensive wash- 
ing with Wyandotte Detergent frequently 


are amazing. Notice the difference between the 








cleaned and uncleaned parts of the chair in the 
illustration. : 

Ordinary accumulations of soil and smudge | 
can be washed off far more easily and econom- 
ically than they can be removed by sanding or 


scraping. Frequently the varnish underneath 





will be found in good condition. Even where 
re-varnishing is necessary chairs and desks 


should first be thoroughly washed with Wyan- 





dotte Detergent. 

Use one pint measure of Wyandotte Deter- 
gent to a gallon of water. Wash with a sponge, cleaning only a small 
section at a time. Rinse with clean water and sponge. To remove un- 


usually stubborn soil apply Detergent directly to sponge. 


— 


Wyandotte completely removes grease and cleans so thoroughly that 


surfaces stay clean longer. Wyandotte Detergent will not scratch or mar. 


eT 


It truly gives a real “beauty treatment’’ to school furniture. Order from 
your jobber or ask for a Wyandotte Service Representative who will be 


glad to consult with you on all your cleaning problems. 








PDetergenr 





THE J*B* FORD COMPANY: WYANDOTTE: MICHIGAN - 
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WALDORFER 
SCHOOL NEAR 
HAMBURG 











FRITZ 
SCHUMACHER 
ARCHITECT 













Courtesy of Architectural Forum 


| _—— are best whose managers seek scholastic 
\ ratings rather than political advancement 
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“THE FINEST SINCE ‘'97" 


Write for catalog of 


MODERN SCHOOL SEATING 
for 
MODERN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO., 1132 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO — Also New York and Los Angeles 
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Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montelair 





NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 








You've seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 


Changes, surprises. Browning 





In the field of geography for the first time in years, Newness in 
substance as well as in dress is an accomplished fact, for the 


series is new in every sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our World 
Today. Every page shows the skill of two teachers who know 


from experience how to make geography interesting to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight-saving 
typography, skillful selection and arrangement of pictures, su- 


perior maps set new standards in line with latest authority. 





Allyn and Bacon 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





